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Lucy presents “Iwo Birds of Bafhin” | 
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World renowned Eskimo artist, Lucy, photo- Each specially commissioned print measures 
graphed with her latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 1934” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian highest standards of quality and craftsmanship. 
artists whose work is now available in a special edition These works are not available in any other form. 
for only $19.95. The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Baflin comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 
Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 
you for the first time to have the work of a famous your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Eskimo artist at a popular price. 


Beautiful graphics from the following artists also available: 





BIR — See see 


A Kenojuak B Pudlo C Kananginak _D Pitseolak E Pitseolak G Jamasie 











» This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian 

| firm specializing in the high-quality reproduction 
of fine art. Mintmark Press has exclusive rights 
to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 


This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, Northwest Territories. 





Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


Indicate quantities: A B Cc D E F G H 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. tN oltdgoel ak aka ae Me nea ks 


Name Street Expiry date 








City Prov. P. Code Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 





About this 
issue, Etc. 


WITH THIS issue, the magazine joins 
the ‘glossies’ with coated paper stock. 
The change, combined with new 
production arrangements, is actually 
cost-saving. It is not the first stage in a 
bid to absorb Homemaker’s Magazine: 
our mailing list grows by 2000 every 
year and the move means we whittle 
away at the predictably rising bill. 

This month we have attempted to 
tackle sports. Mike Hickey of the 
athletics department outlines the 
problems faced by college players trying 
to gain spots in professional football. 
David Johnston profiles Angelo Mosca 
Jr., a Concordia athlete with a hell of an 
act to follow. 

George Galt (BA '71) traces his own 
steps towards poetry with his interview 
with Al Purdy, at one time Loyola's 
poet-in-residence. Galt, an occasional 
contributor to the Globe & Mail and a 
number of literary magazines, is on his 
way to Bolivia and if he isn't shot dead 
by a rabid junta colonel, promises to 
return with an account of events there. 


A PECULIAR thing happened on the 
way to Toronto whence alumnus Eric 
Johnson reports on the progress of BFA 
grad Paul Robinson who runs herd on a 
new wave rock group called the Diodes. 
Coasting through a little town, I am 
spotted by the occupants of a QPF 
cruiser parked in the front yard of a 
closed gas station. I am doing a little 
more than the 50km/h the signs call for, 
but in a province where 90 km/h is 
considered parking I am surprised to see 
the multi-beaconed car suddenly loom 
depressingly large in my rear-view 
mirror. 

Unless they have in mind ticketing 
the farmer in the field in the distance 
for over-zealous baling, it is me they 
have in mind. It is me. Blue and red 
light bulbs begin to disco in their little 
compartments and four headlights start 
winking at me. In the first half hour of 
the trip, Toronto is beginning to seem as 
awesome as a drive to Vancouver. The 
car rolls to stationary. 

I have a handful of papers ready for 
the approaching cop who looks up and 
down the length of the car. He takes 
them without a word and carries them 
back for his fellow cop to check out on 
the radio. He returns and says it will 
take a couple of minutes. I must present 
a convincing picture of depression 


because he is moved to say something 
soothing. '‘We’re not giving you a 
ticket,'’ he tells me in French. ''This is 
just for verification. "' 

Relief. But the cop wants to continue: 
‘Actually we wanted to have a look at 
your car.'’ He is embarrassed a little by 
the admission but presses questions on 
me anyway. ''How do you like it?’’ I'm 
very happy with it. '‘Mileage?'’ About 
30, I say with more enthusiasm than 
strict truth would allow. His colleague 
returns with the papers and joins in the 
questioning. I am now out of the car and 
conducting tours of the trunk and engine 
and feel delighted with each nod of 
approval. The wisdom of my recent 
purchase is confirmed by Quebec's 
finest. ‘It's very smart, just like a small 
Volvo,'’ one of them says. How can I 
disagree? Finally the passingly interested 
one nudges the enthusiastic one to signal 
my release. Indeed, the gesture reminds 
me of the long drive ahead. ''I hope I 
don't run into too many of your type 
because it will take me a week to get to 
Toronto,"’ I say a little sternly. 

‘Don't worry,'' the enthusiastic one 
assures me. ''We know about the Lada 
now and we'll tell the boys over the 
radio so they won't stop you.” 

Great, but will the message carry over 
the OPP frequency? It seems to. 


CROSSWORD By WORDSMITH 





Across Down 


2. Most frequent subject of 5 1. 


Gershwin's summertime 
down livin' 

Sounds like U.S. writer 
uses the post office 
Precedes a time or river 
Tortures cooks in summer 
August food fare harvested 










7. Out of thin air comes 3. 
three-toed sloth 

8. Ryan's fancy? 4. 

9. Hiker's hazard (6, 3) S. 

10. Suburban summer noise 6. 

12. Student group 


in the heart of Concordia 
Lemon can make sweet 


For an English poet, these 
go before worth 

African capital 

In this a lad can mix 


Time for half the year 


Prohibit one way and 
enforce the other 


Makes amends with notes, 


Sunbathers wish they had 
an aunt in Nova Scotia 
Banal vacation site 
Indonesian island 

Has its highs and lows 


15. Add to word to remove, 10. 
reduce fruit 
16. Gold alternative 11. 
17. Short Scot found in 
southern state 13. 
18. Degree, American style 14, 
20. Smear vegetables 
21. African nut makes North 15. 
America's favourite drink (abbr.) 
22. As far as Queen City 19. 
23. Legal beagle abbr. 
25. Mister or sister 24. 
26. Article mostly 
27. Treehouses 25. 
28. Beach boy 
32. Unreal 29. 
33. Woman's new address 30. 
shortens illness 31. 
34. ‘'...0orasolemn ——"' 
35. Prof you might find around 


in summer 
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Reggie: Life as a broker suits me fine. 


Follow-up: Reggie 
in retirement 


REGGIE PARRY hung up his burgundy- 
coloured jacket with the words ‘floor 
‘supervisor’ woven into the breast pocket 
last spring. But after 19 years with the 
university, Reggie's name won't likely 
be forgotten. ‘‘Someone once said I was 
like Sir George himself,'' Reggie said 
recently, admitting he didn't know 
much about the man who founded the 
YMCA. Given the old boy's views on 
booze—he was a teetotaller—and 
Reggie's fondness for chugging down the 
odd batch of barley sandwiches, the 
comparison would seem off the mark. 
But no matter. 

When Reggie moved from the Norris 
Building to the newly opened Hall Build- 
ing in 1966, he was confronted with 
problems only the bravest among us 
would dare tackle: people just left things 
lying all over the place and the rats 
were holding conventions in every nook 
and cranny of the building, it seemed. 
‘Scared the secretaries half to death,"' 
Reggie remembers. The Georgian of the 
day reported that people were so put off 
by the little creatures they wouldn't 
come to work. ‘'Rats are a problem in 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


any new building,’' Reggie says a little 
defensively. 

‘We just got rid of them.'' He 
embarked on an extermination program 
to flush out the rats and hounded the 


‘passing parade to clean up after them- 


selves. ‘If everyone would just pick up 
after themselves (sic) we could have a 
real nice place to work and study in,"' 
he used to say. And the prodding 
seemed to do the trick: ''We set an 
example in the cafeteria and stopped 
people who were sloppy everywhere, "' 
he says. 


But all work and no play would make 
Reggie most unlike Reggie. One time 
Reggie, Sir George's number one 
booster, took to some cheeky frolicking 
on a hockey road trip. With a shower 
curtain draped over him and a shower 
nozzle in his hand, Reggie did the 
rounds in the opposition bleachers. ''] 
used the nozzle as a microphone and 
interviewed the other team's 
supporters.’ 

The CBC has done worse. 

The students quickly got to know 
Reggie for his all-night dancing soirées at 
various Hall Building happenings. His 
manner on the floor wasn't anything to 
turn Fred Astaire's eyes but his capacity 
to drink beer was nigh on phenomenal. 
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How he managed to be on parade the 
next day was the focus of student 
wonderment: ''I think his trick is he 
doesn't mix his drinks,'’ awestruck 
students were heard to murmur. What 
was Reggie's formula for quick 
recovery? ''I get up because I like the 
job,'’ Reggie would answer, skating by 
the question. 

People appreciated Reggie so much 
one year—1973—he was given two 
awards. One was the Annual Merit 
Award for outstanding contribution to 
student life and the other was the 
Alumni Award from the Class of '73, 
this one for perpetuating fellowship at 
Sir George. ''It was an honour for sure,"’ 
Reggie says now. 

Reggie's been known to perpetuate 
fellowship even in retirement. He has 
loads of time now and can keep up with 
his engagements at favourite night spots 
around the city, especially his favourite, 
Reggie's Pub, on the seventh floor of the 
Hall Building. Another honour students 
bestowed on him. 

He says he's a stockbroker now, 
working for a house called SeeMore and 
DoLess, and the brokerage business suits 
him fine. ''I'll go back to Concordia but 


not to work.’’ And that's fair enough. LJ 














Building centre continues 


solar energy research work 


CONCORDIA’'S Centre for Building 
Studies (CBS) explores ways to make 
buildings more energy efficient. 

‘Architects and builders are now 
beginning to figure the energy factor 
into their designs,'' says Robert White of 
CBS. ‘’But there's still a long way to go. 

''A passive solar system,"’ he explains, 
‘is one that does not require any sort of 
mechanical means to move the heat 
from place to place. It works by 
convection currents. Storage, too, is 
through some natural material such as 
rock or brick. An active solar system, on 
the other hand, requires somessort of 
mechanical means to distribute the heat 
throughout the house." 

Nick Nicholson, a solar designer and 
occasional CBS collaborator, has 
developed a simple system whereby a 
small fan is used to help move the 
convection currents through one of his 
houses. The fan is powered by 
photovoltaic cells mounted on the roof 
which convert solar rays into electricity. 
When the sun rises and the fan is 


needed it turns on automatically as the 
rays strike the cells. At sunset, when the 
fan is no longer required, it shuts itself 
off as the last sunbeams disappear from 
the sky. 

‘Employing natural forces has 
advantages,'’ says White, ‘because 
nothing breaks down. And, it has 
aesthetic appeal too, because you can 
feel nature working. It helps put you in 
touch with natural forces."' 

Sceptics often claim Canada isn't 
suited to solar systems because of its 
northern latitude but White disagrees: 
‘We have really usable sun here 
because the winter sun is low and we 
can use vertical windows to collect it. 
Also, we get a tremendous bonus from 
reflection off the snow—it might not 
look like sunlight but it's just as useful 
for energy.’ 

Among other projects at CBS, 
researchers are looking at: 


@ methods for recovering and reusing 
heat generated by people and machines 


Solar sense: Collectors to the east, windows south. 
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through heat exchangers, heat pumps, 
and thermal syphons; 

@ more efficient ways to store heat, 
particularly through the development of 
lightweight building materials with high 
heat retention properties; 

® using waste glass as an insulation 
material; new design concepts for 
structural systems; 

® better management practices for 
construction. 

Nick Nicholson, who has been 
working with CBS on various projects, 
has designed what he calls the 
‘Autonomous House."' There is, he 
claims, ''a reason for every facet of its 

*design’’. He has attempted to 
incorporate as many innovations for 
comfort, efficiency, cost, aesthetics, and 
conservation as possible into its design. 

Nicholson says that the essential 
difference between solar and 
conventional forms of energy is that the 
use of solar energy gives homeowners, 
for the first time, direct access to the 
energy source without the intervention 
of the oil magnates or the utilities. ‘'It is 
a way out for the interested person who 
is willing to back the effort with a bit of 
sweat and study," he says. 

Nicholson's house takes advantage of 
solar energy and many recent 
architectural techniques to combine 
maximum comfort and optimal 
utilization of materials. 

‘One of the problems is getting the 
information to the people who should be 
using it,’’ suggests Dr. Marvin Shapiro of 
CBS. ''The people who get the big 
projects are so busy that they don't have 
time to keep abreast."' 

''People should realize that there is 
solid research behind the concepts of 
these new house designs. There are 
principles that go into the design, correct 
techniques. This is an art anda 
science,'’ White adds. 

Sitting in their CBS offices nestled 
above McDonald's golden arches at 
Guy and St. Catherine, Bob White and 
Marvin Shapiro scan the highrises from 
their windows. ''I'd put a solar collector 
right there,'' offers White, pointing to a 
highrise whose entire south wall is an 
unbroken plane of vertical concrete 
slabs, devoid of windows. 

‘Those southwest balconies,'’ adds 
Shapiro, indicating another apartment 
building nearby, ‘would be particularly 
suited for solariums.'' He points out that 
the entire apartment could be heated by 
the warmth generated from such a 
solarium. 

White sums up, ‘You can be sure that 
any building built before, say 1975, or 
even today will be pretty inefficient. I 
don't even have to look out the 
window...’ 

Why, he’s sitting in one. [1] 








CPR technique 
urged by grad 


ROSS SMYTH (SGW, B.Comm. '53) sent 
in a batch of material on CPR. No, not 
the railway company: cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation is what Smyth has on his 
mind. CPR is a technique for lifesaving 
developed at Baltimore's Johns Hopkins 
University in the ‘60s, and combines 
mouth to mouth resuscitation with hand 
pressure on the chest to pump oxygen to 
the brain of an unconscious person. 
Smyth, chairman of Montreal Rotary’'s 
Emergency Medical Services Committee, 
would like to see the technique spread. 
‘‘Many people,’ Smyth writes, ‘‘live 
today because a fellow citizen acted 
quickly in an emergency.'’ Using the 


CPR method, bystanders can often bring. 


a ‘clinically dead’ person's heart back to 
life within the first four minutes of a 
mishap, contends Smyth. ‘’Over four 
minutes is usually too late." 

Montreal Rotary mounted a campaign 
earlier this year in an ambitious attempt 
to emulate Seattle, Washington's success 
in training citizens in the CPR 
technique. One fifth of that city's 
population of one million, says Smyth, 
are now trained in the method. Local 
Rotarians have sights set on marshalling 
250,000 Montrealers to pass through the 
four hour training program, already 
established in some municipalities such 
as Pointe Claire and Montreal West. The 
program is available generally for a $15 
charge at several Montreal area high 
schools. (For course information, contact 
the Rotary Club at 861-6385.) 

In measures taken in Seattle, Smyth 
says, citizen participation doubled 
accident survival rate, because 
bystanders knew what to do in those 
precious seconds between the 
occurrence of an accident and the 
arrival of professional emergency help. 
‘‘When bystanders initiated CPR, 54 
percent of the patients survived and if 
resuscitation was delayed until the 
arrival of emergency personnel, 25 
percent of Seattle-area victims 
survived,'' says Smyth quoting medical 
sources on the west coast. 

While heart attack victims would be 
the main beneficiaries of improved 
emergency techniques, Smyth also 
thinks the system would be useful in a 
host of other situations such as 
swimming and electricity-related 
accidents. The CPR campaign is part of 
a larger effort to beef up local 
emergency services which are in 
Smyth's opinion undermanned to the 
point where accident victims have to 
wait up to 30 minutes before emergency 
help arrives. Vehicles, Rotary people 
maintain, should be better equipped to 





Smyth 


‘take services to the emergency’’. 

The group would also like to see an 
emergency three-digit telephone number 
adopted for speedier rescue. ‘With team 
effort we can make Montreal number 
one in emergency health care in 
Canada,'' Smyth says. ''We have some 
distance to do.”' L} 


Seeks information 


on careers here 


CONCORDIA student Helen Schnur, 
writing on behalf of the Participation 
Quebec Youth Committee, is looking for 
participants for their lecture series on 
careers in Quebec. The group, working 
with the Council of Quebec Minorities, 
is concerned about the exodus of 
anglophones and would like to have 
helpful hints on pursuing careers in 
Quebec. 

Graduates interested in contributing 
their own expertise or suggesting names 
of useful people are asked to contact the 
youth committee at (514) 282-0511. The 
kind of information sought includes: 
general impressions of anglophones 
working in a francophone environment, 
language requirements generally and 
specifically required by the nature of 
their work. 

Graduates who don't wish to speak 
but have something to say, can provide 
information over the phone or in writing 
for the group's data bank. 

The Participation Quebec Youth 
Committee describes itself as ''an 
informal group of young non 
francophones, mainly students at 
English cegeps and universities, 
concerned with the isolation of the non — 
francophone minority in Quebec."' 

Lectures through the spring are 
planned for university and college 
campuses. Anyone who can help is 
asked to contact Carla Burshtein at 
282-0987 or 282-0511. LJ 
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CALENDAR 


Free 


Through September 15: An exhibition of 
selections from the Concordia Universi- 

ty art collection will be shown at all 
three of the Sir George Williams gal- 
leries (the Weissman, Gallery One and 
Gallery Two, all located on the mez- 
zanine of the Hall Bldg., 1455 de : 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) Gallery hours : 
are 11h00 to 21h00, Monday through 
Friday, and 11h00 to 17h00 Saturdays. 
September 17-October 6: Exhibitions by 
Barbara Symons in the Weissman Gal- 
lery, by Jeanne Fabb in Gallery One, 
and by Deborah Noel in Gallery Two. 
September 29: Nobel prize-winner Dr. G. 
Herzberg will deliver the inaugural lec- 
ture of Concordia's Science College at 4 
p.m. in room H-110 of the Hall Bldg. His 
topic will be: ‘‘Spectroscopic studies in 
astrochemistry.'' 

October 8-27: Exhibitions by Tom 
Hodgson in Weissman Gallery, by Con- 
cordia fine arts faculty member Barry 
Wainwright (entitled ''Paintingscape’’) 
in Gallery One, and by Ilze Berzins in : 
Gallery Two. : 
October 9: Dr. R. Hubbard, of the Marine - 
Biological Laboratories in Woods Hole, 
Mass. will deliver the second lecture in 
the Science College lecture series: 
‘Where do our ideas on science and 
health come from?'' 8 p.m in room 
H-110 of the Hall Bldg. 

October 14-19: Two one-act plays in the 
Chameleon Theatre, Loyola campus 
(7141 Sherbrooke St. W. in NDG). 
Theatre student Cathy Marshall- 
Batchelor will direct fellow students in 
Jean-Paul Sartre's No Exit, and Megan 
Terry's Comings and Goings will be 
directed by student Bruce Duckat. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. 

October 17-19: ‘'La Semaine des 
Sciences'’ at the Sir George Williams 
campus. This science open house is 
organized in conjunction with other 
Montreal universities. 

October 28 to November 2: Two one-act : 
plays in the Chameleon Theatre ; 
directed by theatre professor Philip : 
Spensley: Murray Schisgal’s The Tiger 
and Five Regional Engineers in Search of 

an Historical Pageant, an original play by 
theatre student Gary Jewell. 

October 29-November 17: ‘‘Aspects of 
Canadian Printmaking'’ in the 
Weissman Gallery and Gallery Two, 
and exhibition by René van Halm in 
Gallery One. 

November 5: Dr. S.J. Gould of Harvard's 
biology department will speak on ''The 
Meaning of Darwin's revolution,’ at 8 
p-m. in room H-110 of the Hall Bldg. 
(Science College Lecture Series) 


Note: This list is prepared weeks in advance 
and is subject to change. Please consult 
daily newspapers. 


Seed time 
and harvest 


WHEN I WAS a child in the north end 
of Montreal, our little church had an 
annual event called White Gift Sunday. 
We all brought food wrapped in white 
paper and piled it in a great mound at 
the front of the church as a thanks for 
our plenty and an offering to the poor. 
There was nothing unique about the 
ceremony; other people had done it for, 
oh, thousands of years. Every year, at 
about the same time, grateful harvesters 
had offered part of their crops in thanks 
to their gods for fine weather and lush 
fields. It was one of a whole series of 
festivals that placed them in tune with 
the changing seasons. On the longest 
and darkest night of the year, there was 
a festival of light that became Christmas 
Eve. The longest day of the year was 
celebrated with bonfires lit on every 
hilltop and in every village to join 
scattered communities in their sharing 
of life and light and warmth. It was the 
happiest day of the year in New France; 
and they called it St. Jean Baptiste Day. 
When the Scots came to Canada, 
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wrapped in the gloom of Calvinism, they 
brought a different sort of celebration, a 
celebration of the time when days 
shortened and night lengthened, a 
celebration of darkness and death, when 
graves opened and corpses prowled in 
the night. When the dead came to call, 
nervous folk bought them off with gifts 
of cake and candy as a treat in the hope 
that the dead would not play a trick. 
Children soon learned to take advantage 
of nervousness and disguised themselves 
as creatures of the dark world, going 
door to door for treats. Other people, 
perhaps more in tune with the powers 
of darkness, took advantage of the night 
to even old scores by setting fire to 
barns and laming horses. 

Bright, frivolous, grim, or fearful, 
these were the celebrations of people 
who lived close to nature and lived its 
moods. The celebrations reassured them 
that winter's dark cold would give way 
to summer's light and warmth, that 
there would again be a seed time and 
after that the harvest. These were 
celebrations that placed them in time, 
with the generations that had gone 
before, with those that would come 
after, and even in time within their own 
lives. And they joined all who shared 
them with a sense of community. 
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Well, Evans, how do you think this will 
80 over at the old Royal Montreal? 
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So our White Gift 
Sunday wasn't 
unique — except, 
perhaps, in one 
way. It had begun, 
you see, in rural 
churches as thanks 
for the harvest with 
mounds of pumpkin Je; 
and potatoes and A 
lettuce piled at the Ga EPR eeia 
front of the church. But ours was a city 
church. We had no harvest. Nor did 
seasons mean that much to us. The soil 
that hardened with frost and opened to 
sun and shower was under inches of 
concrete. The longest day of the year or 
the shortest were much the same with 
electric light. We didn't know the 
miracle of food from seed time to 
harvest, but only as we saw it every day 
of the year, as the tin cans wrapped in 
white paper that we piled at the front of 
the church. 

What were festivals to us? What are 
festivals to us? Here, in the cities, 
nothing draws us together; nothing 
places us in time. We share nothing 
with ancestors or descendants, with past 
or future. Except, just a little bit, for a 
few like those who teach. 

For us, registration is a sort of festival. 
Every year at the same time we start 
afresh with lineups of new faces, 
choosing programs and courses. 
Repetitive? Yes. Boring? Never. It is as 
satisfying as farmers have found it for 
thousands of years walking up and 
down the same furrows placing millions 
of identical seeds into the same earth. 
Look at the faculty at registration. You 
will seldom see them so drawn together 
in a sense of shared experience as a real 
community.. 

Convocation is a sort of festival. It's 
just about the same thing at the same 
time every year and we complain about 
the repetition; but heaven help the 
enthusiast who tries to change it. We 
really like the sameness because it's 
sameness that places us in time, that 
reminds us of the past and reassures us 
about the future. Registration and 
convocation are festivals as real and as 
valued as seed time and harvest. More 
than anything else, they make us a 
community. 

Yes, I know. The idea is sentimental, 
even corny. But it's true. So, for the 
festival of registration, welcome, new 
faces, to Concordia. Welcome, old 
friends, back. J 











The new vice rector sees planning, 
experiment and change as vital. 


Stagnating departments and 
Concordia’s impact on far-flung 
communities number among John 
Daniel's concerns. 


By MICHAEL GALLAGHER 


JOHN DANIEL, the freshly installed vice 
rector for commerce, engineering and 
fine arts, appears to be the thoroughly 
modern university executive. He's 37 
and wired to educational technology, 
with just enough of the tweeds and 
woollens of his native Britain to soften 


‘the hard-edge image of hi-tech. Says 


Daniel: ''Having no grey hair can be a 
little unsettling to others but I think my 
age is a plus: I maintain the illusions of 
youth—things that need to be changed 
will be."' 

Daniel's last job was vice president for 
learning resources at Athabaska 
University where communications 
technology served as a lifeline between 
classroom and the dispersed communi- 
ties across the country. It was at Sir 
George, in fact, where Daniel twigged to 
the potential of educational technology. 
In the early ‘70s, when he was teaching 
metallurgy at the U de M's Ecole Poly- 
technique, he decided to enrol as a part- 
timer in Sir George’s MA program in 
educational technology. 

By 1973 he was out of metallurgy and 


into Université du Québec's Télé- 


université coordinating ed-tech 
programming. A few years later, Daniel 
found himself in Athabaska country 
experimenting with ‘‘distance learning"’, 
as he calls it. ''The goal is to teach 
adults without requiring their presence 
on campus—at Athabaska we used radio 
to reach about 5,000 adults across 
Canada.'’ Athabaska owes some of its 
inspiration to pioneering work done by 
Britain's highly successful Open 
University where students combine 
radio and TV courses with on-campus 
visits. 

Daniel, whose ed-tech interests took 
him to India for the recent conference of 
the World Council on Correspondence 
Education in Delhi, will chair the next 
meeting in Toronto later this year. 


CONCORDIA PLANS 


Of immediate concern at Concordia 
for Daniel is planning for the future in a 
comprehensive way. He mentions 
several points: 
® As laudable as Concordia’'s 


John Daniel 


performance has been—''The most cost- 
effective in maintaining high standards'’ 
—he's worried about the future. ''I have 
never been at an institution that 
possessed such an apparent lack of long- 
term strategy. Where an institution is 
going is an imperative question,'' says 
the new vice rector. Tight money today, 
cautions Daniel, will force us to plan if 
we hope to scare up the cash from 
government. With that in mind he hopes 
to institute a five-year plan, keeping 
Concordia abreast of advances in 
education with periodic course 
corrections in the plan. Daniel concedes 
that even short-term planning was 











difficult to do in the past because 
constant change in higher education was 
the rule in the ‘60s and '70s, making 
serious planning nearly impossible. _ 
Daniel will call for his deans to list their 
priorities in the light of available money 
and general aims of the university. 

@ Putting his shoulder to efforts to see 
completion of a new library across from 
the Hall Building on the Sir George 
campus. The project still requires 
financial backing, and details concerning 
the site of the Royal George apartment 
block which the university wanted to 
demolish to clear more space for the 
facilities still have to be worked out. 

@ Daniel would like to see Loyola's 
performing arts facilities improved, 
particularly that campus’ Chameleon 
Theatre that was once a warehouse and 
shows every sign of wanting to return to 
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that form. "More adequate housing for 
the performing arts is high on my list." 
@ The new vice rector wants to 
experiment with ''‘distance learning’ 
programs, measuring their impact on 
adult students in outlying areas of 
Montreal. ''I would use our accom- 
plished textbook writers and cooperate 
with the Université du Québec's Télé- 
université to make the project feasible." 
® Daniel hasn't any ironclad solutions 
to the growing problem of universities 
stagnating because of the high percen- 
tage of tenured faculty reiuctant to take 
their chances in a tight job market with 
diminished status at other schools. But 
it's a problem that weighs on his mind. 
The boom and bust cycles in universi- 
ties, he says, have left a share of 
unproductive people in their wake. 
‘Sometimes new blood can revitalize a 
department,''’ Daniel says, '‘and paying 
two assistant professors instead of one 
unproductive full professor is worth 
looking into.'’ A program for early 
retirement, suggests Daniel, might be 
one way to approach the problem that 
grips universities across the continent. 
Daniel took his master's in engineer- 


ing at Oxford and completed his doctorat 


d'état at Paris. Bilingualism is an asset, 


: The future of 
learning technology 


SOON AFTER the invention of the 
telephone in the last century both 
Western Union arid the British Post 
Office commissioned studies on the 
potential of this new communication 
device. Both concluded that the 
telephone was unlikely to find 
widespread use. 

In a somewhat similar manner the 
hesitant development of learning 
technology in the last thirty years, 
the oversold fads and the fancy 
equipment gathering dust, may blind 
us to the potential of this trend for 
changing education in the future. 

There are two facets of learning 
technology. First there are the 
devices which plug into the wall. 
Each new invention—the blackboard, 
radio, film, television and the 
computer—has in its turn been hailed 
as the harbinger of a revolution in 
education comparable to that 
triggered by the printing press. If 
none of these revolutions has yet 
changed the world it is probably 
because the development of the other 
facet of learning technology has not 
kept pace. Any technology has to 
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they say in the want ads, and Daniel's 
manner of learning French makes the 
Berlitz route seem rather pedestrian: “'I 
found it exciting to arrive in France 
speaking only high school French to 
study about the properties of uranium 
during France's nuclear boom." U1 
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A student of Kenneth Clark 
takes over as fine arts dean. 


Tony Emery wants improved 
facilities and more opportunity for 
non-arts students. 


FINE ARTS people have been called 
interesting, engaging, weird, wacko, 
freaky, unbelievable, peculiar, 
frequently bright and imaginative, but 
nearly never proper. Tony Emery, the 





have a set of rules and tried 
procedures on which to base its 
machinery and equipment. Our 
knowledge of the enormously 
complex phenomenon of human 
learning is only now beginning to be 
sufficient to provide the foundation 
for a systematic technology of 
learning. 

Through its very successful 
educational technology program 
Concordia University is a Canadian 
leader in these developments. The 
faculty in this program have chosen 
to group their research around tele- 
education, a prime area where 
people's needs will inevitably call for 
increasing use of learning technology. 
Tele-education describes situations 
where teachers and learners are 
separated by distance or time. As 
mobility increases and life-styles 
continue to diversify more and more 
people will seek courses and 
programs offered in a manner 
convenient to their schedules and 
place of residence. Only the 
combination of a systematic approach 
to the design of learning experiences 
coupled with the use of appropriate 
communications technology will 
allow institutions to meet those 
needs. JOHN DANIEL 


new fine arts dean, looks, even sounds,, 
proper—and has the opinions and 
credentials to match. 

Oxford. Studied under Kenneth Clark, 
later dubbed Sir Kenneth for his highly 
acclaimed BBC series Civilization. 
Worked at the National Gallery in 
London. Served in the British Army. 
Captured by axis forces and stewed in 
POW camps in Italy and elsewhere. 

Quote: ''I had a gut-full of violence 
and realized quick changes desired by 
youth were not possible.’ A conclusion 
he arrived at whiling away the months 
in POW camps and an opinion he still 
holds vis a vis youthful rowdies 
demanding instant change. ''Lasting 


change only comes from education and 


the passage of time." 

Emery comes to Concordia after 
several years in British Columbia—he 
emigrated from England in 1953—where 
he was most recently a director of the 
Vancouver Art Gallery. Besides building 
the gallery's repertory of shows, 
drawing art works from the world over, 
Emery inaugurated poetry readings and 
concert programs to build gallery 
attendance. But with a twist: he 
specifically aimed the lunch hour 
programs at students and business 
people. Once, Emery proudly recalls, he 
snared Yevgeny Yevtushenko for a 
noon-time reading that drew a record 
1200. 


REACHING PUBLIC 


‘Accidental exposure" is what Emery 
calls the process. Drawing non-gallery 
types in on the spur of the moment for 
one event and encouraging them to 
wander through an exhibit for a taste of 
what they've been missing. Indeed, it's 
Emery’s hope that Concordia faculty 
will direct their efforts not only toward 
those committed to the fine arts but also 
to the vast majority who resist the arts 
for one reason or another. Without 
anything specific in mind for the 
moment, Emery says existing gallery 
and theatre space, ''and possibly a new 
concert facility'’ will be employed as 
staging grounds for new attempts to 
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reach the public. '’Most people do not 
think the arts are valuable because 
they're not aware of them,’’ contends 
the new dean. Or they've been told that 
the arts are so valuable and serious that 
they fail to get any enjoyment from 
them. (The dark image of a child's 
Sunday returns. First, Sunday school! 
Then parents—lured by something 
terribly important—dragging their 
screaming charges off to the museum.) 
''Fine arts study and research should 
first be stimulated by a feeling of 
pleasure,’’ adds Emery. And then they 
won't seem like a chore. 

In coming to Concordia, Emery faces 
what other administrators across both 
campuses face. Next to no money and 
very little space. ‘'In a tight money 
environment it can be very difficult to 
find funds for new buildings even when 
student populations justify the 
construction of new facilities.’ In fine 
arts, enrolments have been shooting up, 
much more than anticipated, Emery 
concedes. The new dean acknowledges 
his dream of a concert facility will be 
difficult to realize. ‘It's more expensive 
to build performance space than 
classrooms.'’ Indeed, government 
officials need only the Big O to remind 
them. But at least within the faculty, 
Emery is confident that he can reach a 
consensus on where funds should go: 
‘‘Jealousy and competition are often big 
problems in fine arts faculties,'' offers 
the newcomer. ''One of the reasons I 
chose Concordia was the apparent lack 
of these difficulties.’ In any event, 
Emery will sound out faculty before 
pressing ahead with development plans. 

The new dean touches on other issues. 
Emery says that despite his British 
origins he will be a Canada-first man in 
hiring policy. The days when our 
struggling fine arts community depended 
on outsiders to fill administrative and 
teaching vacancies are over now. 
Canadian schools produce ample 
numbers of graduates. 

The dean believes the current state of 
the economy will continue to force 
graduates into unrelated work in many 
cases. ‘Work for the artist depends on 
good times,'’ notes Tony Emery. '’When 
money is available, galleries and 
commission agents will buy more 
material."' 

No informed group, outside of an 
incumbent's seeking reelection, would 
suggest the wait will be a short one. LJ 


Tony Emery 
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Alumni vs Varsity Games 
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Catching up with Purdy 


The former Loyola poet-in-residence is tracked down 
by a graduate much influenced by his poetry. 


Man's sole gesture of defiance 

at a hostile or indifferent universe 

is standing outside at night 

after the requisite number of beers 

and with a graceful enormous parabola 
trying to piss on the stars 

failing magnificently —Al Purdy 


By GEORGE GALT 


TEN YEARS AGO, as I was finishing my degree at Sir 
George, I chanced on an intriguing notice in the student 
newspaper. It was an ad for a poetry reading, and 
featured a short poem about a man attempting to defy the 
universe by pissing on the stars. The poem ended with 
the words ''failing magnificently,’ which appealed to my 
gloomier romantic instincts. I may have felt as well that 
there was a timeliness to the phrase. Certainly now, from 
a distance of ten years, the notion of magnificent failure 
rings as a telling capsule comment on the 1960s, out of 
which we were all then staggering. 

Though I had never been to one before, I felt drawn to 
the reading and went. The guest was introduced as a well- 
known Canadian poet, Al Purdy. I had never heard of 
him, but never forgot him after that night. The powerful 
image of his presence still hangs in my memory: a big 
bony man towering behind that university lectern, 
smashed briefcase to one side, white shirt sleeves rolled, 
roughshod hair flying out wildly over the ears, and a 
flayed cigar parked permanently in one corner of his 
mouth. 

He read his leaping poems in a deep mobile voice which 
was sometimes ponderous, but often lyrical. I remember 


feeling baffled by many of his lines, but also remember 
taking away with me the possibilities of high laughter 
mixed with high art, and a marvelous sense of directness, 
of immediacy, which was refreshingly opposite to the 
academic babble of my social science courses. 

How much responsibility that evening at Sir George 
bears for my own subsequent attempts to defy the 
universe by writing poems, I cannot tell. No doubt there 
were other causes. But Al Purdy remained a symbol of 
Canadian poetry for me, and when, much later, I was 
given a book of his to review, I grabbed at the chance for 
a meeting. I had wanted to talk with him for years. 


THE INVITATION 


‘‘C'mon down and we'll have a beer,'' he bellowed over 
the telephone when I asked for some time. Friendly, 
open, not at all menacing. Nonetheless, I approached the 
interview with trepidation. How could I hope to unearth 
anything that had not been said in his poems? Having 
discarded both the high critical tack (Is the poetry of 
personal experience superior to politically engagé poetry?) 
and the low journalistic approach (How many pencils do 
you use to write the average poem?), I was left with a 
mish-mash of open questions like What do you fear? and 
What are the poems you haven't been able to write? My 
questions, I knew, might easily fall flat. I brought along a 
bottle of wine to cover the possibility of absolute silence. 

South of Belleville, Ontario is the hamlet of 
Ameliasburgh where Purdy lives. His work has made the 
village and its water, Roblin Lake, a literary legend. 
Somehow the poems had led me to believe that the house 
he had built there was isolated, hidden in a dip between 
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two grassy knolls outside the village. Where the grassy 
knolls came from, I have no idea. Certainly not from 
Purdy. As for the isolation, I later learned that the poet's 
shoulder-nudging neighbours were relatively recent. Once 
a natural force, Purdy's solitude at Roblin Lake now has 
to be imagined. 

Heading down towards water level I skirted a 
ragamuffin woodpile, its logs strewn every which way 
under a clump of tall gangly trees. Inside the small 
A-frame the televised Grey Cup match was playing. On 
the living room floor stood several recycled whisky bottles 
filled with a pale pink liquid. Purdy offered me a slug, 
pouring four fingers into a tumbler. I tasted it, and 
thought for a moment that I must be drinking fortified 
lighter fluid. The poet claimed the brew was actually 
homemade chokecherry wine. Whatever its source, one 
swallow told me that the pink stuff had a potential for 
religious visions, maybe even religious wars. It grew more 
palatable as I neared the bottom of my glass, but I 
remembered the interview and switched to beer. 

"Now," he said with a grin, '’I suppose you want to 
discuss the meaning of great art.'’ The football game had 
ended. Resting on his sofa, my host seemed to occupy all 
three of its seats with his large itinerant limbs. I replied 
diffidently that I thought maybe we could chat ourselves 
into the mood for a minute, and then... Unsure of where I 
was going, I paused uneasily. He broke in. 

"You mean you want me to ask you the questions?’’ He 
said this deadpan, as if to challenge me. Christ, I thought, 
we're getting off on the wrong foot entirely. I reached for 
my notes. 

''What,'’ I asked aloud, ‘is wrong with being Al 
Purdy?" And how, I croaked silently, did I invent such a 
limp question? But Purdy apparently did not find it banal, 
or was too kind to say so. He answered with some 
enthusiasm. 

‘I've not recently found fault with the condition that is 
Al Purdy," he declaimed. ''For the last 15 years I've led 
the life I've wanted and written what I've wanted to 
write.'' He elaborated on this thought for a moment, and 
then I suggested that if I wrote what he was telling me he 
would come across as inordinately self-satisfied. He didn't 
want that, did he? ''No, I don't,'' he snapped. 

I asked him how he accounted for the consistent 
enlargement of his poetry over the years. Wasn't he 
striving for that, to write better poems tomorrow, and 
wasn't there some persistent itch that drove him? 

‘Of course,’ he fenced, ‘there's an itch in all of us. But 
I don't think it's a desire for personal betterment, at least 
not in my case. One thing I’m faced with, and I think we 
all are, is what to do with the time I have ahead of me, I 
mean the time in between the boredom, and there's a lot 
of boredom in this life.'' It struck me that he was not 
really answering my question and I said so. He reflected, 
then wrapped it up neatly. 

‘When we're kids we all think that there will be a time 
when we'll be grown up and finally know everything. 
And that time never comes—we never will.'’ This remark 
had eloquence for me, not because of its phrasing, which 
was ordinary, but because it expressed with clarity and 
freshness an ancient metaphor, the poet as eternal child. 


TOUGH QUESTION 
‘‘What are the poems you haven't been able to write,"’ I 


asked next, ''and why not?" 
The question had no centre for him. I tried again. 
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‘‘What arc the parts of yourself you have difficulty facing? 
| once watc!.ed you sidestep a television interviewer who 
was asking about your mother. Is that a sensitive point?" 

''T don't think so,''’ he drawled. His voice dragged and 
skidded though sentences like a plow pulling through 
tough soil. ''I don't remember ever avoiding questions 
about my mother. I don't have that kind of difficulty.’ 

Exasperated, I pressed on. We were beginning to irritate 
each other. ''What I really want to know," I said, ‘‘is 
what makes you get up in the middle of the night with 
the shakes and stare at the moon. Haven't you left 
anything behind that troubles you? Isn't there some piece 
of heavy baggage from your past that you simply can't 
lift?” 

These questions must have seemed impertinent. Purdy 
rose, as if to punctuate his displeasure, and made for the 
door to tend his wife's fire in another room. '’There are 
always things behind you,"' he said coldly, ‘‘which you 
don't talk about. That's getting pretty goddamn personal." 

I felt clumsy, but at the same time satisfied. Purdy the 
literary myth is a bluff and hearty man, open and 
uncomplicated. I wanted to see behind this image, and in 
a sense I had succeeded. He had cut me off, and in so 
doing had demonstrated that despite the candour of his 
poems, there were important parts of himself off limits to 
the public. 

Still, it is a looseness rather than reserve which 
characterizes the man. He has opinions certainly, but they 
are seldom rigid. One senses that he is more interested in 
provocative questions than in airtight answers, that an 
answer for him is more often a cul-de-sac than a solution. 

Material success, an answer that many of us hammer 
into place at frenetic speeds despite our better intentions, 
interests him very little. He and his wife have food, 
shelter and occasionally enough money to travel. His 
simple house, built with his own hands, is comfortable, 
albeit without indoor plumbing. (Three garbage pails of 
lake water stood-in a faucetless bathtub when I was there, 
each with a scoop hole broken in the surface cake of 
November ice). He appears to have none of the furtive 
gripes and resentments that often needle unmoneyed 
artists. 

We had been drinking since four in the afternoon and it 
was now about eight. Happily, a plate of grilled cheese 
sandwiches floated past at chin level. I grabbed and 
gobbled a few, hoping to neutralize the alcohol afroth 
inside me. Driving back to Ottawa was out of the 
question, but even the drive into Belleville was beginning 
to look dicey. I wondered whether the Purdy's had 
developed a solution for beer heavy interviewers who fell 
asleep on the premises. Throw them into the lake? Into 
the fire? I needn't have worried. The atmosphere inside 
the little cottage had grown quite benign. Our initial 
shadow boxing was over, and I felt that Purdy had begun 
to accept me as an ally. 


Post INTERVIEW GOSSIP 


We lapsed into loose chat and literary gossip. He spoke 
mostly of people I had read but never met: Louis Dudek 
('‘we're always at daggers drawn’); Marion Engel (she 
called when her marriage was breaking and asked him to 
read his ‘'Separation’’ poem over the long distance wires); 
Margaret Atwood (a friend, but it's ‘‘a difficult 
relationship’'); Tom Wayman (''written some great stuff 
but he's getting too goddamn verbose’); and others. He 
pulled out a poster of the American writer Charles 
Bukowski hanging onto a painted lady in Manhattan and 
explained that he and Bukowski corresponded. And every 





Purdy rose as if to punctuate his 
displeasure: ‘There are always things 
behind you which you don’t want to 

talk about. That's getting pretty 

goddamn personal.”’ 


so often he would shift his bulk towards me and murmur 
confidentially a mysterious metaphor about his wife. 

‘‘Eurithe bends iron bars, y'know,'' he would say in 
portentous tones, and I would try to look suitably 
impressed, and he would nod with a sardonic faraway 
smile, looking as pleased as a child who had found a new 
word. 

The beer continued to flow, from time to time sprouting 
yellow flowers, as it does in one of his poems. I was now 
uncertain whether I could find my steering wheel, let 
alone Belleville. Purdy lost a cigar at some point, and | 
lost my wallet. The cigar, dislodged by lively 
conversation, had rolled down his shirt front, and for all 
we could tell had kept sinking on deep down into the 
earth's crust. I expected for a while to see the carpet 
erupt into flames, but it never did, and we never found 
the butt. 

When I casually mentioned that my wallet was missing 
my host grew agitated and insisted on a search. I 
scrambled dutifully around the living room and then went 
out to look in the car, where I found it. When I returned, 
the poet was splashing out his used beer by the woodpile. 

Before we went inside he waved me up to his car and 
exclaimed, ‘Look, when I drove in from Belleville 
yesterday, my gas cap was sitting right there.'' He pointed 
the flashlight at a spot on the trunk above the fuel tank 
flip door. ''How the fuck did that happen with all kinds of 
bumps in the road? It couldn't have made it here loose, 
but there it was.’ I shrugged and mumbled something 
about marvels. What could I say? There was a mystical 
note to his gas cap story, all the more incomprehensible to 
me whose knowledge of automobiles has never gone 
beyond the pedals and the wheel. I was disappointed that 
we had no oracular wisdom for this moment. Two beer 
soaked poets staring at the primary metal orifice of 
industrial civilization should not have been speechless. 
But we were. 

The road to Belleville was spared a messy wreckage 
when Purdy suggested I sleep on his sofa. There my visit 
ended, for although we three ate breakfast together, and 
made amicable small talk across the table, the rush of 
ideas and implications had gone with the night. I snapped 
some pictures of the poet shivering by Roblin Lake, the 
cold November wind buckling his big shoulders, and then 
I drove away. 

I didn't leave his work though, or rather it never leaves 
me, in the way that our crucial memories never 
disappear, even if we bury them deep. Poetry, good 
poetry, is itself a kind of long lost memory. It stirs and 
recovers the buried past because it is the stuff of forgotten 
perceptions, abandoned connections, lost ways of 
reaching. Al Purdy's questing words helped me rediscover 
these losses, the startling and often troubling likenesses 
and linkages we all glimpse as our world forms, and then 
dismiss. | don't know whether this knowledge makes the 
journey any easier, but I'm certain it makes it more 
interesting. For that I thank him. LJ 
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Special Group Discount Offer on 
THE NEW BRITANNICA 3... 





a Complete Home Learning Centre 
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You and your 
family are invited to 
sample the most readable, 
most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 
created. 
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An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 


Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a substantial saving on the price avail- 
able to any individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition ... but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 
made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer is available for a limited time only, and 
may be withdrawn without further notice. 


If the reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3]J1 





- more useful in more ways to more people. 
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Teachers blame uncontrollables, 
not technique, for poor results. 


Researcher Ron Smith also says 
students should have the time it 
takes to learn something rather than 
get a fraction of the information just 
to conform to a timetable. 


By LOUISE SMITH 


‘MAYBE YOU PEOPLE feel you can 
teach anyone anything,’’ grumped one 
teacher. ''I don't.'’ The sentiment 
belongs to one of 60 professors from 
Concordia, Guelph and Scarborough 
interviewed over the past three years in 
a study of how teachers view teaching. 
The professor was talking to Ron Smith, 
director of Concordia's Learning 
Development Office, who is conducting 
the study together with George Geis of 
McGill's centre. Smith isn't quite the 
Pollyanna this respondent suggests. But 
it is the business of his office and dozens 
of others like it across the country to 
help teachers reach students better—and 
reach more students—by improving 
teaching techniques. Many teaching labs 
were created during the last ten years in 
response to student dissatisfaction with 
the increasingly impersonal education 
giant-sized universities seemed to offer. 

But faculty development operations 
have been coolly received by the people 
they were designed for. Smith and Geis 
set out to discover why as a national 
‘average fewer than 20 percent of faculty 
use improvement resources. '’We tried 
to look at how faculty members them- 
selves view teaching and teaching 
improvement,'’ Smith explains, 
‘‘compared with those who subscribe to 
teacher development.'’ The two 
researchers haven't yet completed their 
analysis, but a preliminary look at the 
-data confirms their suspicions: many 
teachers hold basic beliefs about their 
work that would virtually rule out their 
seeking the kinds of services develop- 
ment centres offer. 


WHAT, Not How To TEACH 


How faculty define the teaching 
function is one important factor. '’Most 
teachers see themselves as experts in 
their field,'’ Smith observes. ‘'Their role 
is primarily ‘formal authority',’’ he says, 
as opposed to what teaching developers 
call a ‘person-centred' or ‘facilitator’ 
role. Smith found that when the pro- 
fessors he interviewed considered how 
they could improve their teaching, they 


oa 


tended to think of course content, 
whereas improvement centres dwell on 
teaching methods. Faculty are more 
concerned with what they teach than 
how they teach. ''It's not surprising,’ 
adds Smith, ‘‘since most of them didn't 
train as teachers."’ 

Smith and Geis asked their subjects to 
identify barriers to their effectiveness 
and whether they felt they had any 
control over those obstacles. Respon- 
dents cited problems like unresponsive 
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or ill-prepared students, lower admission 
standards, evening time slots, even the 
shape of the classroom—problems over 
which they said they had little or no 
control. Both common sense and 
‘attribution theory'—an analytical tool 
the two researchers are borrowing from 
social psychology—suggest people rarely 
spend much time trying to reverse 
failures they attribute to things they 
can't control. 


Ron Smith agrees that factors like class 
size, evening time slots and student 
attitudes can be obstacles to successful 
teaching. But he doesn't agree that these 
things are beyond a professor's control. 
''Take student motivation, for example. 
Many teachers think the student comes 
either interested or uninterested—for 
whatever reason—and that there's not 
much a teacher can do. But we see it as 
something that the teacher probably has 
a large degree of control over, that it's 
not a given." 

In Smith's book one key to solving 
these problems is a willingness to 
experiment with methods other than the 
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standard lecture format most teachers 
experienced during their own school 
years, and perpetuate. ‘'If there's only 
one teaching method," he reasons, 
‘you're only reaching students who can 
learn from that method and eliminating 
the rest of the class. Research on 
attention span shows a 50-minute 
lecture is too long for the average 
student,’ he points out. ''And you pretty: 
well know that a straight lecture just 
isn't going to work at night with people 
who have been up since 7 in the morn- 
ing.'' A professor faced with a class of 
600, as some in Concordia Commerce 
are, or even 60, is going to be hard 
pressed to organize class participation 
using the standard lecture. 
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‘But there are other ways,'’ Smith 
insists. A large class can be split into 
groups of 3 or 4 people who sit next to 
each other and students given material 
to prepare for discussion in that group. 
‘Students can learn from each other.’ 
Smith believes people who might other- 
wise come to class to sleep through a 
lecture will come prepared under this 
system. 

Ron Smith is a mathematics professor 
in those rare moments when he's not 
manning the learning development 
office, and he’s experimenting with 
different methods in his own classes. He 
teaches introductory courses, largely 
statistical. ''The problem is students’ 
anxiety. Many of them bring a negative 
attitude towards statistics.'’ Solution? "'I 
try to evaluate them so they have every 
reasonable chance of succeeding. I use 
mastery testing—you keep on taking it 
(within reason) until you master it.” 
Smith finds the technique especially 
important for people coming back to 
math after years away from it. ''For 
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many, the first test tells them what they 
know and don't know, and if that counts 
40% of their final grade many of them 
have lost the ball game on the first test. 
So they end up dropping out. I give 
students a variety of testing opportuni- 
ties. 


He subscribes to the view of educator 
Patricia Cross. ‘‘She says we've kept 
time constant and have let learning be 
the variable—you learn as much as you 
can in 13 weeks and if it's only 50% of 
the material, too bad. Why not say ‘this 
is what you should learn’ and let time 
be the variable? You study it until 
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WHAT SOME SAY ABOUT TEACHING IMPROVEMENT: 





Most university teachers have 
had no teacher training—this 
training is crucial. You have to 
look at process. I've never hada | 
course that failed. I'm generally 
satisfied with the courses | teach 

..maybe not with some parts. 
Part of what makes me a good 
teacher—and | do think | am a 
good teacher—is that | have 
done a lot of work on me aS a per- 
son. 


We make assumptions that 
students are here to learn and | 
think that is false...that we 
know what it is we should teach 
and | don't think that is true... 
and that supposedly we know 
how to evaluate that which we 
teach and that’s really not true. 


Attention! 





| don't know how to answer 
without sounding arrogant. Most 
of us think we do a good job. We 
wonder what kind of advice we 
would get (from improvement 
centres). Would it be worth the 
time? What could you tell us 
about teaching that we don't 
already know?...a lot about 
psychology maybe. We're more 
worried about how you teach this 
complicated chemical material. 


I'm a teacher and a good one 

.. It's something I'm doing in- 
stinctively...teaching is very 
natural. | don't think | have to be 
told how to improve or even to 
consider how it might be im- 
proved. | don't think any analysis 
of what teaching is about is go- 
ing to help. 


Business School Graduates 


For those of you who are now a few years 
removed from the Worid of Academe... 


York University’s Division of Executive Development, Faculty of 
Administrative Studies, in recognition of the rapidly changing 
environment of today’s manager, is preparing a series of seminars 
designed to provide you with the latest developments in the various 


fields of management. 


The First Seminar of the series will encompass the current developments 
in ORGANIZATION BEHAVIOUR & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS on 
December 9-11, 1980. The speaker roster boasts the most recognized 
authorities in this field from across Canada. 


This unique opportunity to learn of the latest developments in the Human 
Resource field amongst your colleagues from across Canada should not 


be overlooked. 


For further information regarding course content, registration, fees & 
accommodation, call (416) 667-2432 or write to:— 


The Director, 


Division of Executive Development, 
Faculty of Administrative Studies, 


York University, 


4700 Keele Street, Downsview, Ontario M3J 2R6. 
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you've learned it. If it's an important 
thing to learn, why would we let you 
only learn half of it and go on to the 
next course and learn only half of that?" 
And that's the kind of approach 
centres like Concordia's try to offer staff 
who do come for help. Smith's office 
runs weeklong workshops each summer, 
where teachers become students for 
whom different methods are 
demonstrated. ''I don't think we really 
change people's teaching ability in a 
week,’ Smith allows. ''That takes 
practice. But people who came to 
workshops five years ago say the 
experience did change their teaching." 


DEFINING GOOD TEACHER 


How does Ron Smith define a good 
teacher? ''A good teacher is always find- 
ing out if the class is working and, if 
not, how it can be made better.'’ The 
most effective way that Smith knows is 
his office's videotape-questionnaire 
service: At a professor's request, early in 
the term a videotape is made of a class 
session and students are asked by 
questionnaire what they think needs 
improving. Then the professor, together 
with a consultant, can watch himself 
teaching and get a feel for what is 
bothering his students most, and come 
up with strategies for change. ''He only 
works on problems he wants to and 
agrees with,'' Smith stresses. ''He's filled 
out his own questionnaire too, evaluat- 
ing himself.'' At the end of the term, 
another videotape and an abridged 
questionnaire record progress. Smith 
says about ten faculty go through the 
process each year. 

His own classroom experience, 
coupled with good reports from pro- 
fessors who have used his office, 
prompt Smith to say he's ‘'confident that 
our services work'’. Study results tell him 
the job ahead is to get other faculty ‘‘to 
at least see the problems as treatable.’ 

Ron Smith thinks it boils down to a 
question of responsibility: ‘‘Are teachers 
responsible for content only or for 
students learning? I don't think the 
university can say we want more and 
more students to come to us and not be 
prepared to do something to accom- 
modate the students who come.” [1 
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Readers’ Turn 


What, based on your experience, are 
the do's and don't's of effective teach- 
ing? Did you ever have what you'd 
describe as an exceptional teacher? If 
so, please tell us about the 
professor's particular strengths. We: ll 
print a selection of your answers in a 
coming issue. 
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A BFA grad ascends New Wave 
as helmsman of ‘’The Diodes”. 


Paul Robinson, with several LPs 
behind him, has sights set on playing 
Sir George one day. 


By ERIC JOHNSON 


IT’S FRIDAY NIGHT in Oshawa, home 
of General Motors and a town where the 
gas pumps shut down early. Muscle cars 
patrol main street, waiting for something 
to happen, anything to happen. 

Tonight in the basement of the local 
Italian-Canadian club it's The Diodes, 
one of Toronto's top New Wave bands, 
fresh from Los Angeles. Tonight's 
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stopover, then, is a distinct comedown 
for a band with its eye on the main 
chance. Lead singer Paul Robinson, a 
1976 BFA grad, sees the evening in a 
positive light, though, as the breaking of 
new ground for the band. 

Robinson, dark, intense, gaunt, paces 
backstage, recharging his batteries as the 
audience endures the caterwauling of a 
warm-up group called the Def-Ayds. At 
25, he is a creature of high voltage, 
clearly The Diodes’ main attraction. 
Black pants, black shirt and sunglasses 
add to the mystique. 

One wonders what to expect. Because 
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> continued 


that morning's Globe & Mail carried a 
story which said, ‘’...the lead singer of 
The Diodes was attacked by a man at 
the Hong Kong Café (in L.A.) after a 
spitting contest between the audience 
and the group got out of hand."' Nice 
advance publicity! Plus the fact that 
punk rock has a far reaching réputation 
for gross and outrageous behaviour on 
stage. Punk rock has its roots in 
England, with the close-shorn 
‘‘skinheads'' and their musical rebellion 
against disco and petty rock. The music 
of punk is simple and loud—primal 
scream therapy for its practitioners. 
New Wave is the natural outgrowth of 
punk, developing new possibilities out of 







lip-service to its origins without 
"necessarily being more melodic or 
conventional, despite first impressions. 
The Diodes are New Wave, in fact 
Paul Robinson calls them simply a rock 
group. This he made crystal clear to the 
Globe & Mail, which the very next day 
ran a correction on its Hong Kong Café 
story. It said, in part, ‘Robinson says he 
_did not provoke the incident and in fact 
., . 'was attacked first. After the fight, he 
says, the band immediately left the stage 





punk's original energy. It pays historical * 


as it did not want to be party to 
violence. He says The Diodes are in fact 
a rock, not a punk group and in no way 
try to incite violence among fans." 

Very true, it turns out: The Diodes 
burst onto the Oshawa stage, pick up 
their instruments and the show is on. 
Besides Robinson there is lead guitarist 
John Catto, bass guitarist lan Mackay 
and Mike Lengyell on drums. Their first 
song is a reworked version of a 1965 hit, 
Red Rubber Ball. The New Wave 
treatment lends a threatening dimension 
to this ditty, with eye-opening power. 
The song drives, the crowd loves it and 
responds by filling the dance floor. The 


haircut, a perfectly normal medium- 
short summer haircut. How come, he's 
asked, how come no outlandish hair 
styles or dress? How come no shtick? 


‘'New Wave is no-star rock and roll,'' 


he answers. ‘There are a lot of 
intelligent, normal people in it. We like 
to go on stage right off the street, in a 
sense, and be known only by the 
music.'’ He appears to have little 
interest in appearance fads, even though 
they might be good for business (witness 
warpainted Kiss, ghoulish Nash the 
Slash, and the king of geek chic, Elvis 
Costello). Moreover, Robinson neither 
smokes nor swears—in front of 


dance floor will remain packed all night. * interviewers, anyway. Pure 


The Diodes run through their 


‘repertoire, which includes their sizeable =... 
hit ''Tired of Waking Up Tired" and : 
. others such as ''Madhouse,"' 


it i 


‘Photographs from Mars,"’ ‘Terminal 


-Rock''. Robinson sings his heart out, 

» jumping offstage among the dancers, 

. swigging beer, sweating buckets. No 

freak show, no spitting contests, no 

~ violence; in the final analysis, he incites 
people only to dance and have a good 
time. 


MUSICAL BACKGROUND 


A few days later Paul Robinson drops 


in for a beer and a chat at his local, The» 
es Black Bull, tin a run-down but with-it 
- “section of Toronto. He has just got a 


gia 


Beaconsfield. 


One Toronto paper panned the group 


as ''four scrub-faced suburban boys... 
not having progressed an iota in 


resentation or musical imagination.’ 


Meanwhile the paper has folded and 
~The Diodes have just pressed their third 
album, to be released this fall by RCA in 
~.Canada and A&M in the States and 
- overseas. 
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The Diodes were formed in October, 
1976. Paul Robinson had just graduated 
from Concordia and was taking a 
masters in Fine Arts at York on a full 
scholarship. One night, at a party at the 
Ontario College of Art, he met John 
Catto and Ian Mackay, also fine arts 
students. None had ever played in a 
band, but they decided to get together 
and practice, maybe to play a few 
parties some day. In less than a year, 
CBS had released their first album, 
which sold 25,000 in Canada and about 
100,000 in the States and overseas. 

As a Georgian, Paul Robinson's main 
interest in music was listening. He was 
active in TV Sir George and the Fine 
Arts Students’ Association, helping 
organize many of the student art 
exhibits. This and partying, especially at 
Engineers’ parties, to which he assigns a 
high rating. He was always the outgoing 
type, recall former classmates. At 
vernissages he was always the guy in 
the Panama hat and Ricardo Montalban 
get-up, when everyone else wore denim. 
He had style. 

A native of Boston, he was a transfer 
student from Tufts University. Of the 
three universities he attended, Sir 
George is the one he calls his alma 
mater. ‘The teachers there were 
sensitive to the individual—they knew 
how to help out when I needed help and 
how to leave me alone when I needed to 
be left alone.'' He recalls fondly 
instructors Lee Plotek, David Moore and 
Reesa Greenberg. None such was to be 
found at York and he dropped out 
without completing his MFA. 


CLUB EXPERIMENT 


In 1977 the band was practicing in the 
basement of the Centre for Experimental 
Art Communication when the idea light 
flashed on. The result was the Crash and 
Burn, Canada's first and briefly famous 
New Wave club. They booked bands 
timid hotel owners wouldn't touch with 
a ten foot pole. The elite of New Wave 
came to play or just to listen. Drop-ins 
included Black Sabbath, Rod Stewart, 
Thin Lizzy, the Ramones and the much- 
travelled Margaret Trudeau. 

Then the roof fell in—not literally, but 
it might as well have. After only a few 
months they closed up the Crash and 
Burn, partly because the band felt they 
needed to devote more time to their own 
musical progress by recording and 
touring, and partly because of 
complaints by their upstairs 
neighbour—the Ontario Liberal Party, no 
less. It was a big loss for the city and 
The Diodes, too, as it turns out: ''We 
would have been rich today if we had 
kept it going." 

It never rains but it pours, and it was 





Robinson 
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Gazette's critic pens 


a mixed review 


JOHN GRIFFIN WRITES: The transitory 
and fickle nature of popular culture 
being what it is, most of the material on 
The Diodes’ self-titled first album on 
CBS, sounds as dated as Frankie 
Avalon's Beach Party, although it's only 
2 1/2 years old. The band had certainly 
been soaking up the British New Wave, 
and their LP was saturated with 
monochromatic, strident vocals locked 
in mortal, losing combat against rapid- 
fire guitar riffing and a neuron-numbing 
drum attack. Their lyrics, however, 
were light years above most of the 
paranoic ravings of the time, and shed 
some humourous insight on the dilemma 
of growing up in the '70s. 

Their punkish update of the wimpy 
pop classic Red Rubber Ball did well 
enough on the singles charts to warrant 
being repackaged on their second album 
‘Released’ (Epic) in 1979. This is a 
more mature and musically sophisticated 
effort, with The Diodes reaching back 
past New Wave to their roots in the ‘60s 
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around this time that the band was 

dropped by CBS. The net result was 
nine months of inactivity, sidelined 

while the wounds healed. 

But they bounced back with a contract 
with RCA, like that red rubber ball of 
song: ''And I think it's going to be all 
right/Yes, the worst is over now/The 
morning sun is shining like a red rubber 
ball." 

Now Paul Robinson puts his abundant 
energy to good use as 1) lead singer 2) 
composer and lyricist 3) manager and 
bookings agent 4) PR front man. If you 
want it done right, you... They're 
organized now. Each member draws a 
weekly salary and they have full-time 
roadies to set up and control their 
equipment. There's a new 10-song 
album coming out, with all songs 
written by band members, and they are 
playing lots of club dates. They have 
played top clubs in New York, L.A., 
Toronto. Not to mention the Italian- 
Canadian Club of Oshawa, Ontario, 
Canada. They've had good reviews in 
Variety, Billboard, the L.A. Times, San 
Francisco Chronicle and the Boston 
Globe. Of local interest, they played 
Quebec City with B.B. Gabor in August, 
and may be playing Montreal in 
September. ‘And I'd love to play Sir 
George sometime,’’ adds Paul Robinson. 
[ 
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music of the Byrds, Doors and Mersey 
groups like the Beatles, the Searchers. 
Still, there's nothing on the album that 
leaps off the turntable and grabs you by 
the neck, which in the world of AM 
radio and Ultimate Success, Fame, and 
Fortune is the name of the game. 

The band is due for an autumn release 
on the RCA label. Third time lucky? Just 
have to wait 'n' see. 0 
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PAT SHEAHAN: MAYBE A SHOT 
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FOR ESKIES NEXT YEAR. “I HAD 
TO LEARN LITTLE THINGS 
U.S.-TRAINED PLAYERS TOOK 


The prospects are better for 
ballplayers set on pro ranks. 


Concordians have so-so pro record 
but improved conditions will likely 
change that. 


By MIKE HICKEY 


THIS FALL, many local football fans 
will recognize the name of Bruce 
Wilkins as they watch the Saskatchewan 
Roughriders of the Canadian Football 
League on television. Wilkins, who was 
an Ontario-Quebec Intercollegiate 
Football Conference All-Star while 
playing for the Concordia Stingers last 
fall, earned a berth on the Regina squad 
after being traded to the Riders by the 
league champion Edmonton Eskimos. 
Wilkins was one of the two Concordia 
Stingers given a tryout by the C.F.L. 
Champion Edmonton Eskimos. Pat 
Sheahan, who earned a Bachelor of 
Science and a Diploma in Sports 
Administration in his five years at 
Concordia, had an excellent camp and 
nearly made the squad during this past 
exhibition season. But lack of experience 
greatly limited the rookie's chances. 
‘One of the biggest problems is 
getting used to the style of football 
played onthat leVel,’’ says Sheahan. 
‘That technique, the terminology and so 
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forth, little things that I was learning in 
camp while other players took it for 
granted.'’ Pat concedes that the 
Canadian players who attended 
American schools have a built-in 
advantage over their Canadian-trained 
counterparts. 

Few observers gave either Wilkins or 
Sheahan a chance of making the C.F.L., 
never mind the two-time defending Grey 
Cup champion Eskimos. For starters, 
Wilkins, a hard-nosed running back, was 
old fdr a rookie (27) and had failed in 
two previous tryout attempts with the 
Montreal Alouettes and the Ottawa ' 
Rough Riders. Sheahan, an offensive 
tackle, played five different positions at 
Concordia and was offered the tryout 
strictly on the recommendation of 
Concordia head coach Skip Rochette. 

To cap it off, Edmonton chose to keep 
only two rookies, a defensive back and a 
defensive lineman, sending Wilkins to 
Saskatchewan '’for future consider- 
ation'', and Sheahan packing with a 
promise of another look next summer. 

There was a time when Canadian-bred 
players in the C.F.L. were a rarity. And 
while league rules currently allow a 
league roster of 35 players, of which 20 
must be classified as Canadian, a large 
number of Canadian players still 









CANADIAN QUARTERBACK 
WHICH THE CFL HAS NO USE 
FOR. 





actually come from American schools. 
In the past, Canadian university coaches 
have been critical of Canadian athletes 
going to the U.S. colleges. Competition 
for football players has always been a 
problem for Canadian universities. 
Prospective players have long been 
drawn to American schools for a variety 
of reasons. American recruiters would 
turn young, impressionable players' 
heads with glowing details of playing in 
a U.S. environment, complete with large 
game crowds, quality full-time coaches, 
an excellent competitive schedule and 
the glittering promise of athletic 
scholarships. 


CHANGING TREND 


Since the 1970s, there has been a swing 
towards the Canadian university-trained 
players for several reasons. For one 
thing, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, governing body for the 
United States universities and colleges, 
has limited the number of scholarships a 
school can give out in any given year. 
Secondly, more and more Canadian 
universities have upgraded their football 
programs with improved coaching, 
scheduling and a greater emphasis on 
recruiting. Coach Rochette estimates 
that he travelled over 5,000 miles this 
spring, attending various player 
evaluation camps and talking to 
prospective student athletes. Of 
Rochette's nine assistant coaches, four 
have had professional playing 
experience. 


SKIP ROCHETTE: MY BIGGEST 
PROBLEM WAS THAT I WAS A 
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BRUCE WILKINS: THIRD TIME 
LUCKY WITH THE 





SASKATCHEWAN RIDERS AFTER 





MISSING SHOTS AT BERTHS IN 
OTTAWA AND MONTREAL. 


Peter Regimbald, Concordia Liaison 
Officer and a former Montreal Alouette, 
knows well the problem of a player 
coming out of a Canadian university 
trying out for a C.F.L. team. ‘Your first 
year is spent trying to learn what the 
Americans have been practicing for four 
years,'’ Regimbald says. ‘It always 
seemed that the coaching staff would 
favour the American-trained players 
because they were more polished."’ But 
Regimbald, a former Concordia Stingers 
coach and now the head football coach 
of the Vanier College Cheetahs, agrees 
the situation is changing for today's 
players coming out of a Canadian 
university. 

Concordia has had over 20 players 
drafted by the Canadian Football League 
in the last 15 years. Our best year was 
the 1975 draft: six players were drafted 
including the briefly successful Gary 
Anderson and Larry Tilley. Anderson 
played one year with the Toronto 
Argonauts before a second knee injury 
ended his career prematurely, and Tilley 
spent four seasons with the Calgary 
Stampeders. But over the years, the 
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Coach Rochette: 
“We are at the stage in 
Canada where we can 

prepare players for a CFL 
career.’’ 
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most notable pro graduates were 
defensive backs Joe Poirier (Ottawa 
Rough Riders) and Brian Marcel 
(Calgary). Poirier was an outstanding 
player for Ottawa in the 1950s and ‘60s, 
while Marcel spent five years with the 
Stampeders. 


THE CONCORDIA SET-UP 


Skip Rochette is another coach aware 
of the problems that affect the Canadian- 
trained player. The veteran coach 
earned a tryout with the Montreal 
Alouettes after spending four years at 
the University of Bridgeport in 
Connecticut. ''The possibility of a pro 
career is an important aspect of our 
program,'' Rochette contends. ''When 
we go out and recruit a prospective 
player, we offer a solid athletic program 
and a fine academic institution in a good 
social setting. Of course, it helps 
Canadian University Football if a blue- 
chip player realizes that he can get both 
a good education and prepare himself 
for a possible pro football career by 
staying in Canada."' 

Rochette thinks his own training at 
Bridgeport prepared him for his pro 
tryout. ''My biggest problem was that I 
was a Canadian quarterback which the 
C.F.L. really has no need for,'' he says 
now. ‘At that time (1964), going to 
Bridgeport was a good decision for me. 
In fact, I will still tell a prospect that an 
American school can be a good choice, if 
he knows he will play there. The 
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existence of spring training and full-time 
coaching staffs found in U.S. schools are 
tremendous advantages. But, we are at 
the stage in Canada where we can, with 
our coaching and scheduling, prepare 
players for a C.F.L. career." 

The process feeds on itself. The more 
Concordians placed in pro ranks, the 
better Concordia looks to the better 
college players. ''The fact that Wilkins 
made Saskatchewan will inspire our 
veterans to work harder on their skills 
and encourage top recruits to seriously 
consider Concordia,'’ claims Rochette. 
The trend towards Canadian-trained 
players is evident in the roster of the 
league's nine teams. Simon Fraser, a 
non-C.I.A.U. school which offers athletic 
scholarships, has 21 players in the 
C.F.L. while University of Alberta has 
eight players in the league. More 
importantly, the pro clubs are spending 
more time and money to scout the 
university teams. 

Sheahan feels his chances of making a 
C.F.L. team would have been greatly 
improved if he was trying out for a team 
other than the Eskimos. ‘I came into 
camp ready to play,'' he recalls. 
‘Physically, I was ahead of a lot of 
people, particularly the veterans. But, I 
was behind in technique. I spent the 
entire camp learning a new technique 
that the veterans and American-trained 
players have been working on for years. 
In the end, they kept veteran linemen 
who were not in as good a condition as | 
was, but were more experienced." 

The Eskimos were impressed enough 
with Sheahan to invite him back for 
another tryout next year. However, with 
his first child due in December, Pat may 
forego his dream of a professional 
career. ''If I can stay in shape and feel 
that I will get one good shot at making 
the team, then maybe I will give it 
another try,'' he says. ‘'Right now my 
main concern is providing for my 
family. 

‘Realistically, I have to say that 
football has been good to me. At 
Concordia I received a good education 
and played five years. Coach Rochette 
requested a tryout with Edmonton and 
they seemed pleased with my 
performance. I gave it my best shot and 
have no regrets about the past." | 

Come next summer, Sheahan wii] 
decide on whether or not to give it one 
more try. But all that is really incidental 
because Sheahan has proven himself in 
the classroom and on the field to be a 
winner—a bona fide athlete, who earned 
his academic credits while pursuing the 
elusive dream of a professional football 
career. A record that tops many 
others. 


Canada Wide 
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Big Bruiser: Angelo Mosca Sr. 


Despite name, Angelo Jr. takes 
gentleman’s route to pro ball. 


I'm my own man,” says the son of 
Canada’s meanest footballer. 


By DAVID JOHNSTON 


THE SHOW has just ended. Chubby 
Checker, paunchy yet at 39 still able to 
rock, roll, shake like jelly, twist the 
night away and twist again, had shown 
the crowd of 600 that he still had it. It 
is 1:45 a.m. on this humid July night 
and now, as the 600 file out of Le Club 
Montréal onto the corner of Bleury and 
St. Catherine streets, satisfied, about a 
dozen burned-out rock'n'rollers, all in 
their forties, remain inside. They want 
Chubby’s autograph. But they are 
stopped at the backstage door by The 
Hulk. ''No, I'm sorry,'' The Hulk says, 
sincerely apologetic. ''I can't let you 
pass.'' The dozen would wait. . . 


* *~ * * 


Angelo Mosca Jr. is The Hulk. At age 
20, he looks for all the world like Lou 
Ferrigno, who hulks for CBS on Friday 
nights. Our Hulk is 6-foot-3, has an 
18-inch neck, a 48-inch chest, a 34-inch 
waist and weighs 225 pounds. He is still 
growing. In about half an hour, he will 
politely say good-night to everyone in 
the nightclub, catch a ride home into 
N.D.G. with a friend, eat, sleep, wake 
up, eat, then go to the weight room at 
the Loyola athletic complex and bench 
press 296 pounds. He'll run 10 times 
around the football field just outside, 
then return to his 4 1/2-room apartment 
on West Broadway. Later, at about 7:30 
p-m., he'll pack three sandwiches, some 
bananas, pears, peaches and plums, say 
good-bye to his roommate, Vladimir 
Pavlicik, and head to Le Club to enforce 
the law. 

Angelo Mosca Jr. plays football for the 
Concordia Stingers. When you meet 
him, you're struck by how unlike his 
father he is. Angelo Mosca Jr. says 
‘please’, ''thank you”’ and ''excuse 
me'’. Words not in Angelo Mosca Sr.'s 
vocabulary. For the 15 years that Mosca 
Sr. played in the Canadian Football 
League (CFL)—13 of them for the 
Hamilton Tiger Cats—no other defensive 
tackle was so feared, so respected. Five 
times he was an Eastern Conference All- 
Star, twice an All-Canadian and twice 
runner-up for the league's Most 
Outstanding Lineman award. He left the 
CFL in 1972. 

He was mean. Once, while drunk, he 
drove his 1958 Oldsmobile through the 
front window of a Hamilton bar. Some 
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of the regulars inside took exception to 
the gesture; a fight started, but Mosca 
decked the lot of them. Just before the 
1963 Grey Cup game between Hamilton 
and the British Columbia Lions, 
Hamilton coach Ralph Sazio said the 
only way Hamilton could win was to 
stop Lion's star running back Willie 
Fleming. So early in the game Mosca 
stopped him. In what seemed a late hit, 
Mosca jumped on Fleming. Knees first. 
Fleming was carried from the field, not 
to return. And Hamilton won the Grey 
Cup. 

Four years later, the Grey Cup was 
held in Ottawa. Hamilton had just 
defeated that city’s Rough Riders and 
were preparing to meet the Saskat- 
chewan Roughriders for the national 
championship. Just after a Hamilton 
practice, Jerry Selinger, a big 
uncompromising centre for Ottawa, was 





Son of Big Bruiser: Angelo Jr. 
watching Mosca and the Ti Cats walk 
off the field. The two hated each other. 
From a parking lot, Selinger called 
Mosca a name. Mosca turned, plodded 
over to Selinger and flattened him with 
a punch. He then stepped over him and 
walked away. 

‘Sometimes there's people who 
expect certain things of me,’’ says 
Angelo Mosca Jr. ‘You know, on 
account of my dad. But hey, I'm me— 
my dad was my dad."' Angie, as his 
friends and Stinger teammates call him, 
doesn't smoke and he's out for the count 
after two beers. 

Two years ago, Angie passed up offers 
from 14 schools to accept Concordia’'s 
invitation—offers from as far east as 
Nova Scotia's Acadia University, as far 
west as British Columbia's Simon Fraser 
University and as far south as a junior 
college in California. ''I knew I was 
coming into a new situation,'’ says 
Angie of his decision to come to 
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Concordia. ‘'A new coach, a rebuilding 
process. I knew I'd get the opportunity 
to play.’ Concordia was also the right 
size—not too big, not too small. For the 
two years that Angie has been a Stinger 
he has been used primarily as a tight 
end. Which is the chief reason he has 
worn number 74; his father's number 68 
is reserved for linemen. By CFL 
standards, Angie is too small to play 
lineman. Incredible but true. At 6-foot-5 
and 285 pounds, Angelo Mosca Sr. had 
‘LINEMAN’ stamped on his forehead. 
Angie is expected to play defensive end 
this season, though his coaches will test 
his feet as well at a linebacker position, 
a spot his size might be better suited for. 

Angelo was born in Hamilton on Oct. 
4, 1959. He grew up far away from 
Dofasco in Hamilton's East Mountain 
residential district. Ever since he first 
started playing football at age eight, he 
was the target. Says Angie: ''They'd say 
‘OK Mosca, we're gonna get you’."' 
Especially in high school. ''I didn't like 
that."' 

Then, of course, there was his father's 
Schick commercial to cope with— 
Mosca Sr. would rub his cleanly shaven 
face on prime time, push his razor and 
big puss into the nose of the TV camera 
and say: ''If you don't like it, come and 





tell me. To my face!'’ Seemed everyone 
in Hamilton who didn't like the razor 
told Angie instead. Today, Angie's 
mother Darlene, a social worker, still 
lives in Hamilton with his older sister 
Jolene, 22, and younger brother, Gino, 
17. Angie grew up rarely seeing his 
father, whom Darlene divorced in the 
late sixties. But five months ago, Angie 
went to Toronto to visit his father, 
whose second wife lives in nearby 
Mississauga. Angie wanted to know if 
his father would be his agent next year 
if he goes in the draft. The answer was 
yes, so they might have a future 
together. 

Today, Angie's world consists of 
Martine, a 21-year-old girlfriend of seven 
months, Concordia's biophysical 
education department (he maintains a B 
average), barbells, sandwiches and this 
defensive-end position with a football 
team that is to Canadian university 
football what the New York Mets of 
1961 were to major-league baseball: 
lamentable. 

Since 1975, when the Loyola-Sir 
George merger laid to rest the Loyola 
Warriors, our Stingers have built a 
record of 7-24-2 which, discounting the 
ties, translates into a winning percentage 
of .226. The '61 Mets were .250 with 
their 40 wins and 120 losses. In the last 


.two years, under current coach Skip 
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Rochette, the Stingers are 1-11-0, the 
sole win coming last year against the 
equally shameful Trois-Riviéres 
Patriotes. The official team statistics put 
out last year by the athletic office listed 
the Team Safety as the club's ninth 
leading scorer. He had two points, or 
two percent of the Stingers’ offensive 
output on the season. 

This should be Angie's last year with 
the Stingers because he is eligible in 
next year's CFL draft. If only because of 
his name, Angie should end up next 
May at the training camp of one of the 
CFL's leading teams. But Angie's 
coaches and teammates don’t doubt for 
a moment that the Stinger co-captain has 
what it takes to make it on his own. 
‘'He's good—and he has the potential to 
be great,'’ says teammate Brian Humes, 
a defensive back. ''And he knows he's 
good. He just feels uncomfortable 
talking about it."’ 

Meanwhile, since he retired from 
Hamilton eight years ago, Angelo Mosca 
Sr. has taken his villainy into the ring, 
into the wrestling capitals of North 
America. He isn’t called Mr. Nasty, Mr. 
Mean or Mean Man Mosca any more. 
He's King Kong. For the past two years 
he's been beating his hairy chest 
wherever in Georgia and Louisiana 
there's a demand for it. Fans boo and 
jeer him, taunt him with names like 
Ping Pong. They throw things at him 
and he throws things at them. The pay 
is usually about $750 a night, the nights 
sometimes 14 days apart, straddling 
cheap diners and motels on the fringes 
of interstates. 


The dozen now have been waiting 15 
minutes, but Chubby Checker is not to 
be seen. They don't realize that he'll 
leave from a side door instead and step 
into his customized Greyhound aimed 
for Boston. The dozen have grown 
impatient and ask again if they may 
pass. ‘'I'm sorry, I can't,'' says The 
Hulk, as politely as he can. Sean Nunan, 
another Le Club bouncer, inquires and 
is told by The Hulk that the dozen want 
autographs. ''Okay, I'll see what I can 
do,'’ Nunan says and disappears behind 
the backstage door. 

Alone there with a friend, Nunan pulls 
out a notepad. He writes ''Chubby 
Checker"’ over and over again illegibly. 
He then waits awhile, wipes the smile 
off his face, steps back through the 
doors and brandishes the sheets at the 
dozen: ''I was able to get Chubby," he 
says. ‘‘Here you go."' 

The dozen have what they want and 
turn to leave. The Hulk bids them good 


night. (1) 
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Concordia people 


Richard Pohoski (BEng ‘79) is now work- 
ing in Toronto as a design engineer on 
the Dash 8 aircraft program at Pratt & 
Whitney.... Vernon Bonyun (BComm 
‘41) has his own swimming pool com- 
pany in Toronto, which he operates 
with the help of his two sons.... Kevin 
Teelucksingh (BComm ’73) is employed 
at the Toronto offices of Revenue 
Canada, while his wife Lynette (née 
Mohammed, BA ‘74) teaches high 
school in Etobicoke. ... Louise 
Hourston (Arts ‘63), former principal of 
the Mackay Centre for Deaf and Crip- 
pled Children, is now working with chil- 
dren with learning problems in Toronto, 
while caring for her two adopted chil- 
dren as a single parent. She’s also 
trying to reorganize a group to handle 
the adoption of children by single 
parents.... Donald Tavares (BSc ‘66) is 
teaching in the Ryerson Institute’s busi- 
ness department.... Pete Gombos 
(BSc '67) is operating his own chemical 
company in Toronto. ... John Schoen 
(BComm) has just been appointed 
treasurer and comptroller of Halifax 
Industries Ltd... . Alex Pearse (BA ‘76) 
reports that after working for the 
federal government he’s a work-study 
animator in Montreal and devotes what 
free time he has to writing a book on 
Baron Byng H.S.... Hannah (Steinberg) 
Reim (BA ’72), married to Ronald Reim 
(BA 71), after several years in 
journalism, advertising and marketing 
has recently been appointed Product 
Manager, National Group Division of 
the Citadel General Assurance Com- 
pany. Ronald, a lawyer, and Hannah 
now reside in Toronto. 
“. Joseph Rogel (BA 
‘76) was honoured 
at Dawson College’s 
spring convocation 
in June when the 
CEGEP awarded him 
- an honorary dip- 
loma in recognition 
of his outstanding 
achievements in the 
field of literature. 
The June 26 con- 
vocation was held 
at Place des Arts 

_.. Brian Sage (BA 
‘'69) is now living 
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in Aurora, Ontario with his wife and 
two children. He teaches at St. Mary 
Immaculate School in nearby Rich- 
mond Hill.... Kathy Michael McGlynn 
(BA ’75) is appearing in the John Hirsch 
musical revue Flying in the Imperial 
Room of Toronto’s prestigious Royal 





O’Brien 


Concordia doing 
well in tight 
situation, rector tells 


T.O. audience 


NEWLY TRANSPLANTED Montrealers as 
well as longtime residents were among 
the Concordia alumni who turned out 
in record numbers Friday, June 6 to 
hear Rector O’Brien’s Toronto address 
on the present and future state of 
Concordia. 

The dinner and reception at the 
University of Toronto’s Faculty Club, 
organized by the Toronto chapter of 
Concordia, Sir George and Loyola 
alumni, was, in the words of Toronto 
chapter president Richard Firth, ‘‘the 
most successful event in the chapter's 
history.” It was a record 116-person 
turnout. 

Alumni associations all over the 
world, SGW alumni president Stephen 
Huza told the audience, were expert- 
encing extraordinary growth. ‘‘We have 
250 members in our Hong Kong chap- 
ter (composed of SGW, Loyola and 
Concordia graduates), and chapters and 
clubs are being formed in such diverse 


centres as Trinidad and Tobago, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Ottawa.” 
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SIR GEORGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H3G 1M8 

(514) 879-5898 


York Hotel.... Watch for Marcia Tratt 
(BA ‘76) in an upcoming episode of 
CBC TV’s sitcom Flappers .... Robert 
A. P. Sweeney (Engineering Cert ‘63) 
has moved with his wife Barbara and 
their five children to Moncton, where 
he has taken up his new duties as CN 
Rail’s regional engineer, bridges and 
structures (Atlantic Region).... Des 
Lartigue (BA ’49) has been appointed 
account manager and director of public 
relations for Hulme Advertising. .. . 
Robert Atkin (BComm ’72) has joined 
Ralston Purina as treasurer. He will be 
working out of the company’s head 
office in Rexdale, Ontario.... Dr. 
Henry G. Mizgala (BA ’57) has left the 
Institut de Cardiologie de Montréal to 
take up a position as head of cardio- 
logy at the Vancouver General Hospital 
and professor of medicine and head of 
the division of cardiology at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia.... John 
Lynch (BA ’70) now works for Gulf 
Canada Resources in Calgary where he 
was recently promoted to director of 
human resources. His previous position 
was director of organization and man- 
power planning in the comptroller 
department.... Former theatre and 
arts student Greg Peterson was co- 
director of the Stratford Festival’s 1980 
production of The Beggar's Opera. He is 
currently working on a musical version 
of Pericles.... Dr. Gerald Tait, 
registrar at Loyola from 1960 to 1967 
and Concordia’s assistant vice-rector in 
charge of admissions and liaison since 
1976, has left the university to return to 
teaching. Beginning this fall, he will be 
teaching sciences réligieuses at 
Sudbury’s Laurentian University... . 





Deaths 


Reverend Joseph P. Monaghan, S.]., 
on February 29, 1980 in St. Catharines, 
Ontario. Father Monaghan was, at one 
time, vice-principal of Loyola High 
School. He also taught at the school 
and was parish priest at St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. 

Reverend Henry F. Smeaton, S.J., on 
May 31, 1980 in St. Catharines, Ontario. 
Father Smeaton taught at both Loyola 
High School and Loyola College for 
many years. 





Toronto meeting: T.O. directors (from left) Florence Yaffe, Vernon Bonyun, Barbara Clarke, 
Rolf Calhoun and Richard Firth keep up the banter (top) while Michael and Barbara 
McManus chat with Rector O’Brien (bottom right). 
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‘Despite headlines about nosedives 
in university enrolment,” Rector 
O’Brien told an attentive audience, 
Concordia has continued to grow to the 
extent that it is now “the fifth largest 
university in Canada,” taking into 
account full and part-time enrolment. 

‘In the 1980s, Concordia will be a 
more exciting university than many 
other Canadian universities,” he 
predicted. 

For the benefit of those graduates 
who were worried about Concordia’s 
future in Quebec, O’Brien described 
how Concordia had successfully 
adapted to the various political, social, 
linguistic and economic pressures that 
had been brought to bear on the 
university. 

Despite debate on Quebec indepen- 
dence in recent times—a concern in 
some quarters, said O’Brien— 
“Concordia has managed to hold its 
own and improve its position relative to 
other Quebec universities. 

‘Quebec will never be what it was 


10 years ago,” he said. “The English in 
Quebec and English institutions will 
adapt and have in large measure 
adapted to the changes taking place. 

“This demands a kind of ambiva- 
lence on the part of an English- 
language university,” he pointed out, 
‘a willingness to function in French in 
a number of ways, yet not become a 
French university.” 

There is no danger, O’Brien hastened 
to add, that Concordia, McGill or 
Bishop’s would become French univer- 
sities. ‘Nor is this wanted or expected 
—there have been no pressures to this 
effect from the government.” 

Outlining some of the ways in which 
Concordia has become more French, 
the Rector pointed to signs around the 
university that now read: ‘Universite 
Concordia/Concordia University”. 
“Concordia was the first corporation to 
change its name under the provisions 
of the Corporation Act after Bill 22. 

“Concordia also produces all of its 
policy documents in French. Its deal- 
ings with the government are largely in 
French and | now even receive letters 
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from companies in Ontario in French,” 
O’Brien stated. 

French enrolment at Concordia has 
climbed to between 15 and 20 percent 
of total enrolment, said the Rector, and 
in some classes as many as 50 percent 
of the students are French-speaking. 
They come to Concordia for a variety 
of reasons: ‘They may be barely aware 
that it’s an anglophone university. Or 
they come to follow an English pro- 
gram or a program with a certain 
reputation.” 

Because of encouraging enrolment 
figures, attracting students is not a 
problem. The university’s main problem 
now is overcrowding, he said. ‘Also 
lack of money,” O’Brien quipped, 
‘Since money buys space. 

‘However, the Department of Educa- 
tion,” O’Brien indicated, ‘‘has finally 
accepted that Concordia is under- 
financed compared to other (Quebec) 
universities. As a result, they’ve paid 
past deficits to the tune of six million 
dollars and increased the annual 
ongoing grant by two million dollars.” 

Plans for a new library on the Sir 
George campus and for doubling the 
size of the Vanier library on the Loyola 
campus are now “‘closer to reality than 
ever before,” said the Rector. 
‘Concordia may have access to the 
Olympic site for athletic facilities if the 
Olympic tower is completed. 

“It would be easier and faster,” he 
joked, ‘‘to get from Sir George to the 
Olympic site than from Sir George to 
Loyola.” 

O’Brien went on to describe Concor- 
dia’s strengths. The Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, he said, recently received two 
negotiated development grants from 
the National Research Council ‘‘on the 
basis of a position of excellence in 
developing such areas as fluid control 
systems and building engineering.” 

Arts and science programs such as 
Psychology have ‘‘an established record 
that stands out” and in the area of Fine 
Arts ‘‘Concordia and York quibble as to 
which is the outstanding university.” 

Concordia’s experiments with small 
colleges such as the School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs, which hopes 
to interest English students to pursue 
careers in the civil service, are an 
example, said O’Brien, of the univer- 
sity’s innovative approach. 

In a “period of freezes and cut- 
backs” with research grants at the uni- 
versity ‘‘growing by leaps and bounds” 
(from $1,600,000 in 1975-76 to 
$3,200,000 in 1979-80), Concordia has 
every reason, emphasized the Rector, 
to ‘look forward to the future with 
optimism and confidence.” 











Reunions Laurence Byrne, Edmund Cuddihy, Dr. Rev. Kevin Scott, S.J., and Frank 


, ; ‘ Frank Flood, Concordia chancellor Shaughnessy. 
Classes of ‘27, ‘28, ‘29, 30 Harry Hemens, Q.C., Ed Lennon, Rev. An even better turnout is expected at 
A reunion marking the fiftieth anni- Art Nelson, S.J., Justice J. B. O'Connor, _ the fiftieth anniversary reunion planned 


versary for the class of ‘30 will be held Judge Clarence Quinlan, Alfred Savard, for the summer of 1982. 
on September 26, 1980 in the Salon “E” 
of the Ramada Inn, 1005 Guy St. Pre- 





vious class members are urged to . 
a, Loyola golf Loyola Alumni 
The charge for the 7 p.m. dinner is ° 
$11 per person, which includes dinner, tournament special fund draw 
aa hin a lies a ae : ox pal The June session at the Beaconsfield Have you returned your special fund 
P “ee Golf and Country Club produced these tickets? 


Please direct all enquiries regarding i aya a ep 
the reunion to Pat Nolan, 11818 Robert i Deadline: October 15, 1980 
Giffard Avenue, Montreal H4V 2C7, or aoe 
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se aa eater | o Thomas E. Clarke 67 Tickets are still available. Please 
Des Kelly 70 1/2 contact the Alumni Office, 482-0320 
Jacques Langevin 73 local 313. 

Class of '32 C. Jeannotte 74 

Nearly half of the 32 members of the 

graduating class of ‘32 turned up at Low gross: 

Loyola on May 30 and 31 for the class’s Jim Pearson 76 

48th anniversary reunion. Activities Jack McMullan 80 

included a golf tournament at the Paul Henrico 84 

Lorraine Golf Club, a reception and J. M. Quinlan 84 


supper at the home of Judge and Mrs. 

Clarence:G. Quinlan, mass in the 

Loyola Chapel, a luncheon at the 

invitation of Concordia vice-rector 

Aloysius Graham, S.J., and a closing 

dinner at the Club St-Denis. Golf: Jim Pearson (right) grabs the silver 
Among these who participated in the from Fred McCaffrey, Loyola Alumni 


: resident, whi i 
reunion were Dr. Jacques Bruneau, iene hile losers take to their 
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Anniversaries 


JESUIT FOR 60 YEARS: Reverend 
Daniel J. Hourugan, S.J., who taught at 
Loyola High School. 






JESUITS FOR 50 YEARS: Reverend T. C. 
McDermott, S.J., who taught for many 
years at Loyola High School and at St. 
Ignatius of Loyola when it was part of 


Loyola College.... Reverend James W. 
Dyer, S.J., who taught at Loyola High Dr. & Mrs. Shulom Friedman Mr. Ernest Shapiro 
School, supervised the old ‘flat’ Centu ry Club Mr. T. F. Hawitt Dr. John Smola 
(residence) and later served as the re ale ear ea Mr. Garrett Herman Ms. Joan E. Spindler | 
school’s principal. He was parish priest ia ae Mr. Fred Kerner Mr. Murray & Mireille Steinberg 

ong Mr. Lawrence |. Kessler Mr. Allan Tannenbaum 
at St. Ignatius of Loyola during the Miss Eunice Baldwin Mr. Harry James Komery Mr. Wm. T. T. Topham 
building of the new church.... Rever- Mr. G.N. Barker tr. Theodore Lande Mr. Arthur T. Tupper 
end F. W. O'Grady, S.J., who taught for Mr. Vernon H. Bonyun Mr. André Landriau Mr. Filipovich Vladdy 
many years at Loyola High School.... Mr. D. Broh Mr. John L. Liberman Mr. Frederick Wilkes 
Reverend Thomas O'Keefe, S.J., who Messrs. Edward & Peter Mr. Robert Mariani Mr. Samuel H. Yampolsky 
taught at Loyola CoHege and super- Bronfman Mr. Jacques Marleau Dr. & Mrs. David Zacharin 
vised the “flat’’. Mrs. Marjorie & Mr. Gerald == Mr. Norman Manson Mr. Frederick Zwirz 

di qs ea Mr. Joseph Mason Miss Dionysia Zwrbisias 
a BAAS: 
PRIESTS FOR 50 YEARS: Reverend Saal See oA a ne oe eee cree | 
George E. Nunan, S.}., who taught at ‘~ - an ; ristie Mr. & Mrs. A. Mikalachki Century Club members contri- 
: . r. Roger Colas Mr. Nicholas A. Ostopkevich bute $100 
Levela College and was (ater the Sh dec taeeh File ides r. Nicholas” stopkevic ute $ 00 or more to help defray 
; be Mr. Roland Picard university expenses not covered 

college’s superior.... Reverend A. Mr. Samuel L. Eason Mr. Abe Robins by government funds and tuition 
Nelson, S.J., who taught at Loyola Mr. John Economides Mr. Salim N. Shamy revenues. 
College and was later its chaplain. Mr. Bernard J. Finestone Mr. Allan Shapiro 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER/27 


October 2, 1980, 5:30 P.M. 


7141 Sherbrooke Street W., 


1. Considering and, if deemed appro- 
priate, approval of changes to the 
General By-Laws of the Association. 

2. Other business. 


Special General 
Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Loyola Alumni Associa 
tion Inc. (The “Corporation”), certain 
modifications were made to the 
General By-Laws of the Corporation, 
the text of which will be available for 
inspection by members at the forth- 
coming Special General Meeting 
scheduled for October 2, 1980. Should 
any member wish to receive a copy of 
this text by mail he or she may request 
this of the Secretary of the Association, 
Mrs. Gabrielle Murphy. 

The principal modification to the 
General By-Laws involves a change in 
the structure of the Board of Directors. 
The Directors have, subject to approval 
of the members, enacted a new By-Law 
Section 13, the text of which reads as 
follows: 

“The Board of Directors shall consist 
of nineteen (19) Directors. 

a) From the members of the Corpora- 
tion: the President, the immediate past- 
President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer. 

b) From the members of the Corpora- 
tion who have previously served as 
Directors of the Corporation seven (7) 
members. 

c) From the members of the Corpora- 
tion who have not previously served as 
Directors of the Corporation eight (8) 
members.” 

All other changes to the General By- 
Laws have been made to ensure consis- 
tency with the new form of Section 13 
or matters incidental thereto. 


Annual General Meeting 
October 2, 1980, 6:00 P.M. 


Loyola Campus 
Administration Bldg., 
Board Room A-128, 
7141 Sherbrooke Street W., 
Montreal, Quebec 


Agenda 


1. Reading and, if deemed appropriate, 
approval of the minutes of the 1979 
Annual General Meeting. 

2. Report of the President of the 
Association. 

3. Report of the Treasurer of the 
Association. 


4. Reports of the Committee Chairmen. 


5. Election and seating of the 1980-81 
Directors and Officers. 

Address of the incoming President. 
Address by Principal of Loyola 
Campus. 

8. Adjournment. 


Se 


Rector revisits 
western graduates 


Concordia rector John O’Brien will 
visit graduates in the west for the se- 
cond time in two years, with a swing 
down to California. His journey, intend- 


Toronto get- 


Special General Meeting 


Loyola Campus 
Administration Bldg., 
Board Room A-128, 


Montreal, Quebec 


Agenda 


together in 
June: list of 
participants 


Mr. & Mrs. Almond 
Joanne Antos 

Mr. & Mrs. R. Bowman 
Mr. & Mrs. Brown 

Mr. & Mrs. Botter 
George Barker 

Mr. & Mrs. Vern Bonyun 
Eric Blitstein 

Laurie Broderick 

Laurne Booth 

Mr. & Mrs. J. P. E. Carlin 
T. Campbell 

Mr. & Mrs. Rolf Calhoun 


Barb Clarke 


Helen Dubeau 

Mr. & Mrs. E. Darlington 
Mr. & Mrs. Duffy 

Mr. & Mrs. Elliott 

Mr. & Mrs. E. Foley 
Richard Firth 

Peter Gombos 

Robert Girard 

Mr. & Mrs. Hoefmeyer 
Brian Halladay 
Sheileigh Hickie 

Tim Harris 

Louise Houston 

Mr. & Mrs. B. Kelly 

Mr. & Mrs. Kemper 
Leila Kaoud 

Mr. & Mrs. M. Kobsa 
Mr. & Mrs. Kiechmeister 
Joan Richardson 
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ed to brief grads on the state ot Concor- 
dia in today’s Quebec, will take him to 
four western points in Canada and to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Final 
details on visits will be sent out to area 
graduates. The following outlines visit 
dates with contacts: 


Tuesday, Oct. 7: Winnipeg (Dr. Ernest 
Shapiro, Ext. Dept., U. of Manitoba). 

Wednesday, Oct. 8: Edmonton (Bob 
Leclerk, past president of Loyola Alum- 
ni, currently with the Law firm of 
Milner, Steer). 

Thursday, Oct. 9: Calgary (Brian 
Sawyer, SGW, currently chief of police, 
Calgary). 

Tuesday, Oct. 14: Vancouver (Walter 
Rochford, Controller, Koffler Drug 
Stores). 

Wednesday, Oct. 15: San Francisco 
(Dr. Jerome Beamish, SGW, Stanislas 
College). 

Thursday, Oct. 16: Los Angeles 
(Robert Jones, SGW, Quebec 
Delegation, George Bishop). 

Matt Ram, executive director of the 
SGW Alumni group, estimates that 
alumni figures from western centres are 
high, up to 300 in California, 400 in 
B.C., 500 in Alberta and more than 150 
in Manitoba. “The rector,” says Ram, 
who is helping to organize the trip, 
“feels it’s vital for the interests of the 
university to build bridges to graduates 
living in faraway places.” 

Arrangements include formal dinners 
in university faculty clubs. Invitations 
will be mailed shortly. 


Mr. & Mrs. D. C. Champagne 


Mag Flynn 

John Saunders 

John O’Brien 

Stephen Huza Mr. & Mrs. E. Redfern 
Matt Ram D. Rother 


Mr. & Mrs. G. Reinblatt 
Charles Robinson 

Mr. & Mrs. B. Richardson 
Richard Snee 

John Sproule 

Bob Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Sheydwasser 
Mr. & Mrs. E. Scott 


Mr. & Mrs. F. Leighton 
Mr. & Mrs. L. Lundy 

Mr. & Mrs. Lesniak 
Lorraine Lavinskaslight 
Mr. & Mrs. Teelucksingh 
Pat McCauley & son 
Denis Masse 

Howard Maritzer 


David Martin Bernie Schroeder 
R. Merifield Drew Stoll 
Anne O'Connell Ron Smith 


Patricia O'Flaherty Mr. & Mrs. Tavares 
Mr. & Mrs. R. G. Pohoski Alan Todi 
Mr. & Mrs. T. Perry Gordon Vokay 
Harold Pidduck David Walters 
Gladys Quirk A. Waldron 
Laura Walsh 
Florence Yaffe 








CAREER PLANNING 





aa D'EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL 


| MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE/LA BOGURSE 

| D’EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL can reduce the un- 
certainty, the delay and the cost of the job selection 
process by putting qualified applicants in touch with 
companies easily and quickly. 


MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE is a new and unique 
service covering all of Quebec. Very soon we plan to 
extend our services across Canada. 





Our individual members come from middle management 
in the administrative, technical and professional sectors. 
Our company members are large and medium sized firms 
that represent all sectors of industry. 


OUR SYSTEM ALLOWS OUR SYSTEM ALLOWS 





CANDIDATES TO: COMPANIES TO: 

e introduce their own c.v. to e spend less time in 
an employer, exactly as recruitment since our 
written by them services are fast and 

e keep their identity con- PIGRISe 
fidential until they per- ¢ spend significantly less of 
sonally agree to further their budget in advertising 
pursue a specific job e use a flexible system that 
opportunity can respond to the varied 

e be presented to future needs of a wide range of 
employers without sub- users 
jective evaluation on our e have access to our bank of 
part c.v. representing a large 

e receive statistics and in- sampling of professional 
formation on career candidates 
planning contained in our e belong to a highly 
monthly newsletter at the professional service that 
cost of $25.00 per year. stresses confidentiality and 

objectivity in the selection 
process. 


We are neither a recruitment agency nor an employment 

| bureau. We offer our services to companies and individuals 
alike, through a computerized matching system. We do 
take part in any of the other stages of the selection process. 


For further information please contact: 
MONTREAL JOB EXCHANGE/ 
LA BOURSE D’EMPLOIS DE MONTREAL 


1110 Sherbrooke St. West Montreal, Que. 
Suite 2206 H3A 1G8 


Tel: (514) 849-4125 
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Rate 


Schenley OFC : the only 8-Year Old that's guaranteed 
right onthe back of the bottle. 


Canadian law requires whisky has been aged in charred Schenley OFC 


distillers to place a stamp on their white oak casks, for a full 8 years. 






whisky bottles showing the year We believe 8 years is a The 8-year old 


the whisky was distilled. perfect aging time for whisky. / 
With Schenley OFC, we go. Whenit reaches its prime for a that's guaranteed. 


alot further. We certify that our smooth, mellow taste. CANADIAN SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES LTD. 


